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Preface 


The  103rd  Congress  will  decide  whether  to  reauthorize  most  of  the  major 
federal  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary  education.  Because  of 
the  nationwide  movement  for  education  reform  begun  in  the  early  1980s, 
the  Congress  may  wish  to  consider  making  major  changes  in  the  role  of  the’ 
federal  government  in  education.  As  requested  by  the  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee,  this  study  describes  the  efforts  by 
states  to  improve  their  schools,  examines  trends  and  current  conditions  in  edu¬ 
cation,  and  analyzes  various  options  for  changing  the  federal  role..  In  accor¬ 
dance  with  the  Congressional  Budget  Office’s  (CBO’s)  mandate  to  provide  ob¬ 
jective,  impartial  analysis,  this  study  contains  no  recommendations. 

Jay  Noell  of  CBO's  Human  Resources  and  Community  Development  Di¬ 
vision  prepared  the  study  under  the  direction  of  Nancy  Gordon  and  Bruce 
Vavrichek.  Valuable  comments  were  provided  by  Paul  Cullinan,  Richard 
Elmore,  Eric  Hanushek,  Deborah  Kalcevic,  and  Constance  Rhind.  Special 
thanks  for  research  support  are  due  to  Julia  Jacobsen. 

Leah  Mazade  edited  the  report,  and  Christian  Spoor  provided  editorial 
assistance.  Ronald  Moore  furnished  administrative  assistance  and  helped  type 
the  manuscript.  Martina  Wojak-Piotrow  prepared  the  report  for  publication. 
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Director 
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Summary 


The  103rd  Congress  will  consider  reau¬ 
thorizing  most  of  the  major  federal  pro¬ 
grams  that  support  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  in  the  United  States.  These 
programs,  with  funding  of  about  $9.5  billion 
in  1993,  finance  a  variety  of  activities  includ¬ 
ing  educational  services  for  disadvantaged 
students,  school  improvement,  magnet  (or 
special  program)  schools  in  desegregating 
school  districts,  assistance  to  schools  in  fed¬ 
erally  affected  areas  (also  known  as  Impact 
Aid),  bilingual  education,  Indian  education, 
mathematics  and  science  education,  and 
drug-free  schools  and  communities. 

Most  of  these  programs  were  last  reautho¬ 
rized  in  1988,  and  since  that  time,  the  nation¬ 
wide  movement  begun  in  the  early  1980s  to 
improve  schools  and  reform  education  has  con¬ 
tinued.  In  response  to  those  efforts,  an  Educa¬ 
tion  Summit  was  held  in  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  September  1989,  at  which  then  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Bush  and  the  nation's  governors 
developed  six  national  goals  for  education  to 
be  met  by  the  year  2000.  The  governors  also 
pledged  at  the  summit  to  persist  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  improve  education  in  their  states. 

The  summit  and  the  continuing  reform 
movement  at  the  state  and  local  level  ra.  se  the 
question  of  how  federal  programs  and  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  relate  to  those  devel¬ 
opments.  In  considering  possible  changes  in 
federal  education  policies  as  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reauthorization,  the  Congress  confronts 
a  range  of  issues.  To  assist  it  in  its  delibera¬ 
tions,  this  study  examines  the  current  role  of 


the  federal  government  in  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education  and  recent  trends  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  U.S.  education  system.  It  also 
presents  some  policy  choices  that  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  consider. 


The  Federal  Role 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has 
played  a  secondary  role  in  education  compared 
with  state  and  local  governments,  which  tradi¬ 
tionally  have  been  responsible  for  providing 
schooling.  (The  federal  shau-e  of  spending  for 
elementary  and  secondary  education  today 
amounts  to  only  about  6  percent;  it  has  never 
been  more  than  10  percent.)  But  federal  in¬ 
volvement  in  education  increased  signifi¬ 
cantly  after  1965,  when  the  Congress  enacted 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
(ESEA)  as  part  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John¬ 
son's  war  on  poverty,  ESEA,  through  Title  I 
(which  is  now  known  as  Chapter  1),  initiated 
federal  assistance  to  school  districts  for  the 
education  of  disadvantaged  students.  Since 
then,  to  promote  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity,  the  federal  government  has  provided  aid 
to  other  groups  of  students-including  disabled 
students,  students  with  limited  proficiency  in 
English,  and  Indians  (Native  Americans).  In 
1993,  about  70  percent  of  federal  aid  went  to 
programs  whose  purpose  was  primarily  equal 
educational  opportunity.;  The  remaining 
funds  went  to  stimulate  education  reform  (in 
part  through  research  and  development),  pro- 
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vide  limited  general  support  for  schools,  and 
prepare  students  for  employment. 

During  the  early  1980s,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  became  active  In  championing  education 
reform  because  of  widespread  concern  about 
the  quality  of  U.S.  education.  Largely  by  us¬ 
ing  the  so-called  bully  pulpit,  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  Education  became  lead¬ 
ing  proponents  of  excellence  in  education. 
Over  the  course  of  the  decade,  their  support 
contributed  to  three  waves  of  reform  that 
swept  the  nation. 

The  first  wave  of  education  reform  dates 
from  1983  when  the  National  Commission  on 
Excellence  in  Education  released  its  report,  A 
Nation  at  Risk.  The  central  message  of  this  re¬ 
port,  which  was  repeated  in  a  number  of  other 
major  studies  released  about  the  same  time, 
was  that  the  nation's  schools  could  and  must 
be  improved.  In  summoning  the  country  to 
pursue  school  reform  to  stem  what  it  called  a 
"rising  tide  of  mediocrity"  eroding  the  nation’s 
ability  to  compete  effectively  in  global  eco¬ 
nomic  markets,  the  report  recommended  in¬ 
creased  expectations  of  what  students  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do. 

The  states  responded  rapidly  to  many  of  the 
criticisms  contained  in  A  Nation  at  Risk  and 
other  reports.  By  1985,  more  than  40  states 
had  raised  high  school  graduation  standards, 
almost  40  had  come  out  with  new  or  revised 
programs  of  student  testing  and  evaluation, 
and  27  had  increased  instructional  time.  In 
addition,  states  also  increased  their  spending 
for  education. 

Another  set  of  reports  issued  in  1986  began 
the  second  wave  of  reform,  which  focused  pri¬ 
marily  on  making  schools  more  effective  in 
teaching  children  and  on  enhancing  the  pro¬ 
fessional  status  of  teachers.  The  reports  high¬ 
lighted  state  initiatives  to  reform  education, 
documented  the  desire  of  the  governors  to  lead 
the  education  reform  movement,  and,  again, 
were  followed  by  state  action  to  improve  edu¬ 
cation.  By  1988,  29  states  had  instituted  en¬ 
trance  exams  for  programs  of  teacher  educa¬ 


tion,  37  states  were  requiring  prospective 
teachers  to  pass  tests  for  initial  certification, 
21  states  had  established  alternative  pro¬ 
grams  for  teacher  certification  to  attract 
teachers  from  a  wider  range  of  backgrounds, 
and  32  states  had  created  programs  to  help 
first-year  teachers  adjust  to  the  rigors  of  the 
classroom.. 

The  third  wave  of  reform  began  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989  when  the  Education  Summit  initi¬ 
ated  the  development  of  six  national  goals  for 
education  to  be  met  by  the  year  2000: 

0  All  children  in  America  will  start  school 
ready  to  learn. 

0  The  high  school  graduation  rate  will  in¬ 
crease  to  at  least  90  percent. 

o  U.S.  students  will  demonstrate  compe¬ 
tency  in  at  least  English,  mathematics, 
science,  history,  and  geography. 

0  U.S.  students  will  be  first  in  the  world  in 
science  and  mathematics  achievement.. 

0  Every  adult  will  be  literate  and  able  to 
compete  in  a  global  economy, 

0  Every  school  will  be  free  of  drugs  and 
violence. 

A  National  Education  Goals  Panel  consisting 
of  governors.  Members  of  Congress,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Administration  was  also  cre¬ 
ated  to  report  annually  on  progress  toward  the 
goals.  After  deliberating  about  how  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  progress  of  students  in  mastering  aca¬ 
demic  content,  the  panel  recommended  that 
developing  national  standards  be  considered 
to  define  what  students  should  know.  It  also 
urged  consideration  of  new  methods  of  assess¬ 
ing  the  success  of  students  in  meeting  the  na¬ 
tional  goals. 

In  response  to  the  panel's  efforts,  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  1991  authorized  a  National  Council 
on  Education  Standards  and  Testing  (NCEST) 
to  consider  the  desirability  and  feasibility  of 
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national  academic  standards  and  of  a  volun-  ceived  increased  scrutiny  during  the  1980s  be¬ 


tary  system  of  assessments  to  measure  the 
performance  of  students.  The  council  included 
representatives  of  the  Congress  and  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  governors  and  state  legislators, 
education  officials,  and  representatives  from 
the  business  community.  NCEST's  delibera¬ 
tions  led  it  to  endorse  national  standards  and 
voluntary  assessments  as  effective  means  to 
promote  equitable  opportunity  for  all  stu¬ 
dents,  enhance  the  nation's  civic  culture  by 
ensuring  that  all  students  have  the  knowledge 
and  skills  for  democratic  participation,  and 
strengthen  U.S.  economic  competitiveness  in 
the  world  marketplace.  NCEST's  conclusions, 
in  the  context  of  widespread  state  and  local  re¬ 
forms,  constitute  part  of  the  setting  for  consid¬ 
ering  changes  in  the  federal  role  in  education. 
Another  major  component  of  that  setting  is 
how  well  the  education  system  is  doing  now. 


The  Condition  of 
Education  in  the 
United  States 

The  national  movement  for  education  reform 
has  made  the  condition  of  U.S.  education  a 
major  public  issue  and  raised  questions  that 
continue  to  receive  attention.  Are  students 
performing  as  well  today  as  they  did  20  years 
ago?  Is  the  nation  investing  an  appropriate 
level  of  resources  in  education?  And  because 
learning  is  affected  by  the  families  and  com¬ 
munities  of  students,  what  trends  in  familj 
and  social  environments  are  advancing  or  im¬ 
peding  students’  performance  in  school? 

Outcomes  of  Education 

The  outcomes  of  greatest  interest  for  assessing 
how  well  schools  are  doing  are  usually  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  who  graduate  from  high 
school  and  the  level  of  achievement  students 
attain,  as  measured  by  standardized  tests  of 
academic  knowledge.  These  outcomes  re¬ 


cause  many  people  believed  that  the  academic 
performance  of  U.S.  students  was  declining. 

In  the  1980s,  high  school  graduation  rates 
increased,  and  dropout  rates  declined.  Black 
and  ’^lispanic  students  in  particular  had  nota¬ 
ble  improvements  in  these  rates,  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  smaller  differences  between  the  rates 
for  white  students  and  the  rates  for  these  mi¬ 
norities. 

Trends  in  the  average  scores  of  students  on 
national  tests  of  achievement  showed  mostly 
stability.  Test  scores  in  science,  mathematics, 
reading,  and  writing  from  the  National  As¬ 
sessment  of  Educational  Progress  (NAEP)  re¬ 
veal  few  changes  since  1969,  when  NAEP  was 
started.  (NAEP  is  a  Congressionally  man¬ 
dated  assessment  program  that  surveys  na¬ 
tionally  representative  samples  of  students.) 
Scores  from  NAEP  for  black  and  Hispanic  stu¬ 
dents,  however,  have  increased  over  the  past 
20  years,  reducing  the  gap  in  achievement  be¬ 
tween  white  and  minority  students.  Never¬ 
theless,  black  and  Hispanic  students  continue 
to  perform  at  levels  significantly  below  those 
of  white  students  at  all  ages  and  in  all  areas  of 
the  curriculum  that  were  tested. 

Although  lest  scores  have  net  been  declin¬ 
ing,  many  people  argue  that  U.S.  students 
cannot  handle  challenging  subject  matter, 
which  some  contend  is  a  requirement  for  com¬ 
peting  effectively  in  a  global  economy.  Sup¬ 
port  for  this  position  is  found  in  the  results  of  a 
1990  NAEP  mathematics  assessment  in  which 
test  scores  were  measured  against  standards 
of  proficiency  that  defined  what  students 
should  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  mathematics. 
According  to  this  assessment,  more  than  one- 
third  of  U.S.  students  in  grades  4,  8,  and  12 
failed  to  meet  the  lowest  (or  basic)  perfor¬ 
mance  standard.  Fewer  than  20  percent  per¬ 
formed  at  the  "proficient"  level  or  higher,  and 
the  proportion  reaching  the  "advanced"  level 
was  less  than  3  percent.  These  performance 
standards  in  themselves  are  controversial, 
however,  with  some  critics  charging  that  they 
have  little  empirical  validity,  that  they  may 
vary  between  assessments,  and  that  they 
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demand  levels  of  achievement  that  are  high, 
even  when  compared  with  the  performance  of 
students  in  some  Asian  countries. 

Recent  international  comparisons  of  test 
scores  in  mathematics  and  science  also  sug¬ 
gest  that  U.S.  students  may  not  be  learning  as 
much  in  these  subjects  as  are  students  in 
many  other  countries.  For  example,  data  from 
the  second  International  Assessment  of  Edu¬ 
cational  Progress,  conducted  in  1990-1991,  in¬ 
dicate  that  9-  and  13-year-old  students  in  the 
United  States  do  less  well  in  science  and 
mathematics  than  similar  students  in  many  of 
the  other  countries  that  participated  in  the 
study.  But  critics  of  international  compari¬ 
sons  of  student  performance  contend  that  re¬ 
sults  from  these  assessments  may  largely  re¬ 
flect  curricular-rather  than  achievement- 
differences  among  the  nations  and  that  many 
countries  carefully  select  the  students  who  are 
allowed  to  take  the  tests. 


Resources  of  Schools 

The  adequacy  and  distribution  of  resources  for 
education  are  also  topics  of  concern  to  many 
people,  with  overall  expenditures  for  educa¬ 
tion  and  the  salaries  of  teachers  receiving  the 
most  attention  as  indicators.  Judging  by  those 
measures,  the  resources  available  to  schools 
increased  substantially  during  the  1980s. 
After  adjusting  for  inflation,  expenditures  per 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  rose  35  percent  be¬ 
tween  school  years  1981-1982  and  1990-1991, 
reaching,  on  average,  $5,400.  State  and  local 
support  for  education  increased  more  than  fed¬ 
eral  spending,  which  declined  from  almost  10 
percent  of  school  funding  in  school  year  1979- 
1980  to  about  6  percent  in  school  year  1989- 
1990. 

Yet  despite  the  increases  that  occurred,  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  remain  in  levels  of  spend¬ 
ing  among  school  districts  and  states.  How¬ 
ever,  intrastate  disparities  in  expenditures 
per  pupil  did  decline  between  1980  and  1987, 
and  the  difference  between  the  highest-  and 
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lowest-spending  states  also  dropped  slightly  in 
•:,he  1980s. 

After  falling  in  the  1970s,  the  average  sal¬ 
ary  of  full-time  teachers  increased  during  the 
1980s.  By  school  year  1990-1991,  after  adjust¬ 
ing  for  inflation,  the  average  salary  was  at  its 
highest  level  ever,  about  $33,000.  In  addition, 
the  average  number  of  students  per  teacher 
declined  in  the  1980s.  Thus,  in  1990,  there 
were  about  17  pupils  per  teacher  compared 
with  about  19  pupils  per  teacher  in  1980. 


Changes  in  the  Characteristics  of 
Students  and  Their  Families 

Research  has  shown  that  the  characteristics  of 
students  and  their  families  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  school  funding  in  determining  how 
well  students  perform.  These  characteristics 
affect  both  learning  and  the  kinds  of  educa¬ 
tional  programs  that  schools  piovide. 

The  1980s  saw  the  unfolding  of  a  number  of 
notable  trends  affecting  the  performance  of 
students.  Increases  occurred  in  the  propor- 
tioas  of  students  from  groups  that  often  have 
relatively  low  levels  of  academic  performance, 
including  minority  students,  low-income  stu¬ 
dents,  students  with  limited  proficiency  in 
English,  students  with  a  learning  disability, 
and  students  living  in  a  single-parent  family. 
B’avorable  trends  included  increases  in  the 
number  of  children  attending  preschool  and  in 
the  average  level  of  education  of  the  parents 
(especially  among  blacks),  and  decreases  in 
the  proportion  of  high  school  seniors  who  re¬ 
ported  ever  using  an  illegal  drug. 

Along  with  the  nationwide  movement  to  re¬ 
form  the  schools,  these  recent  trends  set  the 
stage  for  the  Congress  to  consider  changing 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education.  Before  proceed¬ 
ing  to  adopt  specific  policy  options,  however, 
the  Congress  faces  basic  decisions  about  what 
kind  of  role  the  federal  government  should 
play  in  improving  education. 
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Policy  Choices  for  the 
Future 

The  103rd  Congress  faces  two  basic  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  future  role  of  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  in  improving  elementary  and  secondary 
education.  The  first  is  the  relative  priority  to 
be  given  to  matters  of  equity  associated  with 
particular  groups  of  students  as  opposed  to 
broader  concerns  about  the  excellence  of  the 
education  provided  to  all  students.  Since  the 
mid-1960s,  federal  support  has  largely  gone  to 
ensure  equal  educational  opportunity  for  stu¬ 
dents  with  special  needs. 

Advocates  of  each  position-equity  versus 
excellence- present  strong  arguments.  Al¬ 
though  federal  funding  has  increased  for  pro¬ 
grams  to  assist  students  with  special  needs, 
supp  ters  of  a  continued  emphasis  on  equity 
maintain  that  the  Congress  has  not  provided 
the  level  of  support  necessary  to  meet  the 
needs  of  these  students  fully.  Other  people  ar¬ 
gue  that  the  federal  government  should  now 
reduce  its  focus  on  students  with  special  needs 
because  a  large  number  of  the  states  provide 
supplemental  funding  for  many  of  the  groups 
singled  out  by  federal  legislation.  Many  of 
these  critics  also  urge  the  federal  government 
to  place  more  emphasis  on  excellence  in 
schooling,  asserting  that  the  performance  of 
U.S.  students  has  not  been  improving  fast 
enough  to  meet  the  challenges  of  global  eco¬ 
nomic  competition. 

The  second  basic  issue  facing  the  Congress 
is  how  active  a  role  the  federal  government 
should  play  in  the  governance  of  the  education 
system.  This  question  is  a  recurring  one  and 
must  be  answered  regardless  of  whether  the 
Congress  chooses  to  emphasize  matters  of  eq¬ 
uity  or  excellence. 

Those  advocating  greater  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  by  the  federal  government  argue  that  it 
has  a  comparative  advantage  in  governance 
relative  to  the  states  by  virtue  of  its  central 


position  in  the  federal  syi  ,em.  With  50  state 
governments,  each  with  its  own  interests  and 
needs,  only  the  federal  government  can  coordi¬ 
nate  action  among  the  states  by  providing  a 
common  vision  and  common  standards  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

In  contrast,  ihose  favoring  less  federal  con¬ 
trol  contend  that  state  leaders  are  in  the  best 
position  to  know  the  problems  facing  their 
residents.  Stronger  direction  by  the  federal 
government,  they  say,  would  only  divert  these 
leaders  and  confuse  or  impede  what  they  are 
trying  to  do.  In  addition,  some  observers  note 
that  state  governments  have  changed  greatly 
since  the  1960s.  They  are  now  active  support¬ 
ers  of  education  reform  and  have  made  vigor¬ 
ous  efforts  to  address  the  equity  concerns  of 
students. 

The  views  that  the  Congress  holds  on  these 
two  issues  will  help  to  frame  its  choices  of  op¬ 
tions,  which  can  be  grouped  into  three  broad 
strategies.  First,  the  federal  government 
could  reduce  its  role  in  education  and  support 
efforts  by  the  states  to  reform  the  schools.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  federal  government  could  maintain, 
and  perhaps  refine,  its  current  role,  focusing 
its  attention  on  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity.  Third,  the  federal  government  could  ac¬ 
tively  promote  restructuring  of  the  U.S.  edu¬ 
cation  system  to  foster  excellence  in 
education. 


Options  for  Reducing  the 
Federal  Role 

In  the  past  10  years,  virtually  every  state  has 
initiated  reforms  in  its  education  system  to 
improve  the  performance  of  its  students.  Be¬ 
cause  states  have  become  so  active  in  promot¬ 
ing  school  reform,  the  Congress  could  consider 
reducing  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
education  and  placing  more  responsibility  on 
state  governments.  The  leadership  now  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  states  contrasts  with  their  behav¬ 
ior  in  the  past  when  they  were  castigated  for 
being  unresponsive  to  national  concerns  about 
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educational  equity  and  excellence  and  when 
critics  pushed  for  federal  intervention.  Espe¬ 
cially  noteworthy  in  the  new  activism  of  the 
states  has  been  the  role  of  the  governors  in  de¬ 
veloping  national  education  goals. 

One  way  for  the  federal  government  to  re¬ 
inforce  the  efforts  of  the  states  while  reducing 
federal  control  of  education  is  to  consolidate 
existing  federal  programs  into  a  block  grant. 
The  grant  could  broadly  define  the  purposes  to 
be  addressed  with  the  funds  but  not  specify  in 
any  detail  the  steps  or  procedures  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  in  achieving  those  purposes. 

In  particular,  the  Congress  could  consider 
creating  a  block  grant  to  serve  students  with 
special  needs.  With  that  kind  of  grant,  state 
and  local  authorities  would  have  greater  dis¬ 
cretion  than  they  have  with  the  existing  sepa¬ 
rate  categorical  grants  to  determine  the  best 
use  of  federal  funds.  Because  state  and  local 
authorities  are  closer  to  the  students  to  be 
served,  they  are  likely  to  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  than  federal  officials  to  determine  which 
services  will  be  most  effective  from  an  educa¬ 
tional  perspective.  However,  current  federal 
priorities  for  serving  students  with  special 
needs  would  not  necessarily  be  preserved  with 
such  a  grant.  Support  for  federal  programs 
could  erode  as  a  result,  especially  if  some  of 
the  funds  were  spent  in  ways  that  benefited 
students  without  special  needs. 

A  second  option  would  be  to  move  more  fed¬ 
eral  funds  into  an  enlarged  block  grant  for 
educational  improvement  similar  to  the  cur¬ 
rent  Chapter  2  program  in  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act.  Because  the 
governors  have  been  leaders  in  education  re¬ 
form,  the  block  grant  funds  could  go  to  state 
governments  to  allocate  as  they  saw  fit.  An 
advantage  of  such  a  strategy  is  that  it  would 
simplify  federal  involvement  in  education  and 
focus  it  on  improvement  for  all  students.  But 
some  argue  that,  over  time,  federal  funds 
might  be  substituted  for  the  funds  states  now 
provide  for  education.  In  that  case,  total 
spending  on  education  might  be  less  than 
what  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 


Options  for  Refining  the  Current 
Federal  Role 

Refining  the  current  federal  role  would  main¬ 
tain  educational  equity  as  the  government's 
primary  objective  but  also  permit  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  better  shape  the  expression  of  that 
goal  through  its  choice  of  related  options.  Un¬ 
der  this  approach,  state  and  local  governments 
would  continue  to  have  primary  responsibility 
for  achieving  educa+ional  excellence.  But  the 
Congress  could,  for  example*,  adopt  the  na¬ 
tional  education  goals  issued  by  the  governors 
and  President  Bush  and  require  that  all  re¬ 
cipients  of  federal  funds  accept  them.  Al¬ 
though  the  national  goals  emphasize  issues  of 
excellence,  each  goal  encompasses  additional 
objectives  that  address  associated  concern' 
about  equity  that  could  be  specifically  target¬ 
ed  by  federal  programs. 

Proponents  of  requiring  recipients  of  federal 
funds  to  adopt  the  national  goals  argue  that 
the  goals  express  legitimate  national  aspira¬ 
tion'  for  improving  U.S.  schools.  Their  na¬ 
tionwide  use  through  federal  programs  would 
encourage  state  and  local  officials  to  raise  edu¬ 
cation  standards  across  the  country.  Critics 
object  to  such  a  requirement,  arguing  that  it 
could  divert  attention  and  resources  from  the 
reform  efforts  now  under  way  in  many  states 
and  localities.  The  national  goals  would  im¬ 
pose  uniformity  and  might  inhibit  initiative 
and  creativity. 

Other  specific  options  for  refining  the  cur¬ 
rent  federal  role  range  from  eliminating  exist¬ 
ing  programs  that  are  not  specifically  directed 
toward  special  groups  of  students  to  having 
current  federal  programs  (for  example.  Chap¬ 
ter  1  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  Act)  place  more  emphasis  on  serving  dis¬ 
advantaged  preschool  children  to  adding  pro¬ 
grams  that  deal  with  unmet  needs-such  as 
those  of  '  oadvantaged  inner-city  youth.  Fo¬ 
cusing  on  students  with  special  needs  would 
answer  those  who  contend  that,  although  the 
academic  performance  of  some  federally  tar¬ 
geted  students  has  increased  relative  to  that  of 
other  students  over  the  past  20  years,  substan- 
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tial  differences  in  achievement  remain.  Con¬ 
sequently,  federal  programs  are  still  needed  as 
part  of  the  national  response  to  improving  the 
performance  of  these  students. 

Critics  argue  that  such  an  approach  does 
not  solve  the  basic  problem  that  federal  cate¬ 
gorical  programs  inhibit  states  and  school  dis¬ 
tricts  from  working  more  creatively  to  im¬ 
prove  education  for  all  students.  Some  add 
that  the  federal  government  should  play  a  dif¬ 
ferent  role  to  spur  national  efforts  to  improve 
schools. 

Options  for  Enhancing  the 
Federal  Role 

An  alternative-and  much  bolder-role  for  the 
federal  government  is  to  promote  the  restruc¬ 
turing  of  education.  Proponents  of  this  route 
believe  that  the  United  States  remains  "a  na¬ 
tion  at  risk"  of  failure  and  decline  in  the  global 
economy  because  of  poor  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  by  its  students.  Radically  restructur¬ 
ing  the  education  system  would  require  that 
U.S.  students  be  judged  according  to  world 
standards  of  excellence  and  that  they  improve 
their  performance  to  meet  those  standards. 
Under  this  option,  the  federal  role  would  shift 
from  providing  supplementary  services  for 
certain  categories  of  students  to  encouraging 
fundamental  reform  of  schools  to  benefit  all 
students. 

An  immediate  issue  in  such  a  shift  is  how 
much  national  direction  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  provide.  Several  questions  must 
be  answered:  Should  the  Congress  adopt  and 
promote  the  national  education  goals?  Should 
the  Congress  support  national  academic  stan¬ 
dards  embedded  in  curriculum  frameworks 
that  specify  what  students  should  know  and  be 
able  to  do?  And  should  the  Congress  endorse  a 
national  system  of  assessments  of  student 
achievement? 

Many  who  favor  federal  support  for  restruc¬ 
turing  education  advocate  national  goals,  cur¬ 


riculum  frameworks,  and  testing.  They  argue 
that  these  three  elements  constitute  a  plat¬ 
form  that  would  allow  the  federal  gcwernment 
to  construct  policies  to  radically  improve  the 
U.S.  education  system.  The  national  goals 
provide  a  sense  of  direction  for  developing  ex¬ 
plicit  national  standards  that  could  be  em¬ 
bodied  in  curriculum  frameworks.  The  frame¬ 
works,  in  turn,  would  provide  an  anchor  for  re¬ 
forms  in  assessing  the  performance  of  students 
as  well  as  a  basis  for  holding  schools  account¬ 
able  for  the  quality  of  the  education  that  they 
provide. 

Other  observers,  including  some  who  prefer 
alternative  approaches  to  restructuring  edu¬ 
cation,  maintain  that  it  is  premature  to  pro¬ 
mote  all  three  elements,  especially  national 
standards  and  tests.  Any  national  yardstick- 
whether  in  the  form  of  goals,  standards,  or 
tests-would  be  insensitive  to  the  diversity  in 
the  reform  efforts  being  made  across  the  coun¬ 
try.;  National  academic  standards,  say  these 
reformers,  would  be  especially  difficult  to  for¬ 
mulate;  they  could  easily  be  set  too  high  or  too 
low.  Until  some  kind  of  national  consensus  is 
reached  about  the  desirability  of  national 
standards  and  a  national  system  of  assess¬ 
ments  based  on  them,  the  federal  role  should 
be  limited  to  supporting  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  areas. 

Regardless  of  what  the  Congress  chooses  to 
do  about  these  matters,  it  could  consider  pro¬ 
moting  educational  restructuring  more  gen¬ 
erally  through  two  different  strategies.  The 
first-school-based  reform-is  a  "bottom-up" 
approach  that  calls  for  each  school  to  better 
the  education  it  provides  by  developing  a  vi¬ 
sion  for  improvement  and  initiating  those 
changes  that  are  appropriate  for  its  students 
and  staff.  Examples  include  school-based 
management,  a  somewhat  diffuse  term  cover¬ 
ing  a  variety  of  approaches  that  vest  the  indi¬ 
vidual  school  with  responsibility  for  managing 
all  aspects  of  the  education  process,  and  the  so- 
called  school  choice  programs,  which  allow 
students  and  their  parents  to  select  which 
schools  to  enroll  in. 
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Advocates  of  school-based  reform  contend 
that  effective  reform  must  be  achieved  one 
school  at  a  time  by  using  incentives  to  foster 
improvements  and  by  allowing  for  flexible  re¬ 
sponses  to  local  problems.  Making  schools  re¬ 
sponsible  for  improving  education  would  have 
the  added  benefit  of  bringing  principals, 
teachers,  students,  parents,  and  the  commu¬ 
nity  together  to  work  at  making  schools  more 
effective.  But  other  people  question  whether 
schools  have  the  capacity  for  the  kind  of  lead¬ 
ership  needed  to  carry  out  fundamental  re¬ 
structuring.  They  contend  that  only  outside 
agents  of  change  could  effectively  prompt  the 
needed  improvements.  Still  other  critics  ar¬ 
gue  that  school-based  reforms  using  school 
choice  would  result  in  even  greater  variability 
than  exists  today  in  the  quality  of  schools,  ana 
many  poor  and  minority  children  might  be  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  worst  schools  because  their  par¬ 
ents  lacked  access  to  the  information  nitded 
to  choose  wisely. 

The  second  strategy  that  the  Congress  could 
consider  is  systemic  reform.  This  "top-down" 
approach  maintains  that  improvement  in  the 
schools  rests  on  leadership  that  coordinates 
and  aligns  changes  in  all  the  major  aspects  of 


the  education  system--goals,  curriculum 
frameworks,  instructional  materials,  student 
assessments,  and  professional  development 
strategies  for  training  and  retraining  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  other  administrators.  Pro¬ 
ponents  of  a  systemic  strategy  hold  that  the 
reforms  of  the  past  decade  have  had  limited  ef¬ 
fects  because  they  have  been  fragmented  and 
piecemeal.  Improving  the  performance  of  stu¬ 
dents  would  require  radical  restructuring 
through  coordinated  changes,  starting  with 
the  national  goals  and  working  through  the 
curriculum  frameworks  and  assessment  proce¬ 
dures  by  which  students  and  schools  would  be 
held  accountable. 

Opposing  this  strategy  are  those  critics  who 
argue  that  learning  cannot  be  mandated.  Al¬ 
though  agreeing  that  goals  are  useful  for  pro¬ 
viding  a  sense  of  direction,  they  maintain  that 
national  academic  standards  and  assessment 
systems  would  not  foster  the  kind  of  coopera¬ 
tion  needed  among  students  and  teachers  to 
improve  education.  Systemic  reform,  some  op¬ 
ponents  add,  could  be  too  rigid  and  over  the 
long  run  could  actually  stifle  changfe  and  pre¬ 
vent  improvement.. 


Chapter  One 

Federal  Education  Programs  and 
Education  Reform 


During  the  term  of  the  103rd  Congress, 
many  of  the  major  federal  programs 
that  provide  funds  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  will  come  up  for  reau¬ 
thorization.  These  programs  address  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  educational  matters,  including  sup¬ 
plemental  educational  services  for  disadvan¬ 
taged  students,  school  improvement,  magnet 
(or  special  program)  schools  for  desegregating 
school  districts,  assistance  to  schools  in  fed¬ 
erally  affected  areas  (Impact  Aid),  bilingual 
education,  Indian  education,  mathematics 
and  science  education,  and  drug-free  schools 
and  communities.  In  1993,  funding  for  these 
programs  totaled  about  $9.5  billion.  (See  the 
appendix  for  a  list  of  the  programs  up  for  re¬ 
authorization  and  their  funding  levels.) 

Since  1988,  when  the  Congress  last  reau¬ 
thorized  most  of  these  programs,  the  nation¬ 
wide  movement  for  education  reform  dating 
from  the  early  1980s  has  continued.  A  critical 
event  in  this  movement  was  the  President's 
Education  Summit  with  the  governors  held  in 
Charlottesville,  Virginia,  in  September  1989. 
That  meeting  led  to  the  adoption  of  national 
goals  for  education  to  be  met  by  the  year  2000. 
The  governors  also  agreed  to  lead  efforts  to  re¬ 
form  and  restructure  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  in  their  states. 

Adopting  national  goals  for  education  and 
continuing  reform  activities  in  the  states  raise 
the  question  of  whether,  and  if  so  how,  the  role 
of  the  federal  government  should  change,  giv¬ 
en  these  developments.  In  the  past,  the  fed¬ 
eral  role  in  education  has  always  been  ancil¬ 


lary  to  that  of  state  and  local  authorities  who 
have  traditionally  provided  schooling.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1990,  those  authorities  provided  94 
percent  of  the  money  spe.nt  on  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education,  compared  with 
the  federal  share  of  6  percent.  Yet  the  role  of 
the  federal  government  is  more  significant 
than  the  size  of  its  contribution  might  sug- 
gest-in  part  because  of  legislated  and  court- 
ordered  mandates,  some  of  which  require  the 
provision  of  educational  services. 

Federal  Education 
Programs 

The  federal  government  has  never  developed 
an  overall  plan  or  a  consistent  philosophy  for 
the  mo  T  than  50  programs  that  the  Congress 
will  CO  sider  for  reauthorization  in  1993.  Al¬ 
though  these  programs  occupy  a  prominent 
place  in  debates  about  national  education  poli¬ 
cy,  their  complexity  and  diversity  make  it  dif¬ 
ficult  even  to  discuss  them  collectively.  They 
vary  widely  in  their  purposes,  funding  meth¬ 
ods,  size,  administrative  procedures,  eligibil¬ 
ity  requirements,  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
funds,  and  responsibilities  of  recipients.  In 
many  cases,  data  on  the  programs  are  limited; 
for  example,  current  information  on  participa¬ 
tion  and  effectiveness  is  not  available  for  all  of 
them. 

Federal  programs  supporting  elementary 
and  secondary  education  can,  however,  be 
grouped  under  four  basic  purposes: 
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0  Promoting  equal  educational  opportu¬ 
nity  for  children  who  are  disadvantaged, 
who  have  limited  proficiency  in  English, 
who  are  disabled,  who  are  Indians  (Na¬ 
tive  Americans),  who  are  female,  or  who 
are  racial  or  ethnic  minorities; 

0  Stimulating  education  reform  through 

research  and  development,  evaluation, 
innovation,  demonstrations,  and  leader¬ 
ship; 

0  Providing  limited  general  support  for 

the  operations  of  school  districts  in  areas 
affected  by  federal  installations  or  ac¬ 
tivities;  and 

0  Promoting  educational  preparation  for 

employment,  including  basic  adult  lit¬ 
eracy  skills. 

Federal  support  is  concentrated  in  programs 
that  promote  equal  educational  opportunity, 
which  received  about  70  percent  of  the  funds 
in  1993.,  The  remaining  funding  was  divided 
as  follows:  about  14  percent  went  to  programs 
to  stimulate  educational  reform;  about  5  per¬ 
cent  provided  limited  general  support;  and 
about  10  percent  financed  educational  prep¬ 
aration  for  employment  (see  Table  1). 

Promoting  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity 

The  federal  programs  that  promote  equal  edu¬ 
cational  opportunity  are  generally  called  cate¬ 
gorical  grant  programs  because  they  provide 
funding  for  specific  ("categorical")  purposes  or 
types  of  students.  For  example,  the  Individu¬ 
als  with  Disabilities  Education  Act,  most  of 
whose  various  parts  expire  in  1994,  supports 
special  services  to  children  with  disabilities. 
Other  categorical  programs  whose  authoriza¬ 
tions  expire  in  1993  include  those  serving  dis¬ 
advantaged  children,  children  with  limited 
proficiency  in  English,  and  Indians. 

Chapter  1,  The  largest  federal  program  pro¬ 
moting  equal  educational  opportunity  is 


Chapter  1  of  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Act  of  1965  (ESEA),  as 
amended,  which  was  last  reauthorized  as  part 
of  the  Augustus  F.  Hawkins-Robert  T.  Staf¬ 
ford  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Im¬ 
provement  Amendments  of  1988.  Chapter  1 
basic  grants  finance  supplemental  or  compen¬ 
satory  educational  services  for  educationally 
deprived  children  who  live  in  areas  with  high 
concentrations  of  children  from  low-income 
families.  Federal  dollars  are  allocated 
through  a  formula  based  on  the  number  of 
poor  children  in  an  area;  however,  the  schools 
use  these  funds  to  provide  compensatory  ser¬ 
vices  (such  as  teacher  aides,  specialized 
classes  in  reading  or  mathematics,  and  indi¬ 
vidualized  instruction)  to  any  students  who 
are  performing  well  below  their  grade  level. 
Other  parts  of  Chapter  1  fund  state  programs 
for  children  who  are  migrants,  who  are  ne¬ 
glected  or  delinquent,  or  who  have  disabilities. 
Chapter  1  also  includes  a  program  that  works 
with  families  to  promote  school  readiness  in 
children  and  literacy  in  their  parents.  More 
than  5  million  children  received  services 
through  Chapter  1  in  1992. 

Bilingual  Education.-  This  program,  which 
is  intended  to  help  develop  proficiency  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  is  aimed  at  children  for  whom  English  is 
a  second  language.!  It  consists  of  discretion¬ 
ary  grants  to  local  education  agencies  and  also 
supports  training  and  technical  assistance.  In 
1991,  the  program  supported  more  than  800 
projects  serving  more  than  300,000  students, 
or  about  15  percent  of  the  students  classified 
by  the  states  as  having  limited  proficiency  in 
English. 

Indian  Education.  The  Indian  Education 
Act  provides  grants  to  local  education  agen¬ 
cies  and  Indian-controlled  schools  to  support 
programs  that  address  the  special  educational 
and  culturally  related  academic  needs  of 


1.  The  program  originated  in  1968  but  is  now  Title  VII  of 
the  Hawkms-StalTord  School  Improvement  Amendments 
of  1988. 
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Table  1. 

Appropriations  for  Federal  Education  Programs  That  Support  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,  by  the  General  Purpose  of  the  Program  (By  fiscal  year,  in  millions  of  1993  dollars) 


Program/Function 

1980 

1990 

1993 

Percentage 

Change, 

1980-1993 

Percentage 

Distribution, 

1993 

Promoting  Equal 

Educational  Opportunity 

Chapter  1 /Title  1 

5,573 

5,980 

6,826 

22 

48 

Bilingual  Education 

299 

177 

196 

-34 

1 

Indian  Education 

135 

82 

80 

-41 

1 

Special  Education 

1,885 

2,298 

2,844 

51 

20 

Other 

13 

44 

40 

204 

a 

Subtotal 

7,906 

8,580 

9,986 

26 

70 

Stimulating  Education  Reform 

Chapter  2ti 

1,302 

544 

474 

-64 

3 

Drug-Free  Schools 

n.a. 

620 

598 

n.a. 

4 

Eisenhower  Mathematics 

and  Science  Education 

n.a. 

151 

275 

n.a., 

2 

Magnet  Schools 

n.a. 

125 

108 

n.a. 

1 

Research  and  Development^ 

284 

259 

298 

5 

2 

Other 

190 

153 

204 

8 

1 

Subtotal 

1,775 

1,852 

1,958 

10 

14 

Providing  Limited  General  Support 

Impact  Aid 

1,5344 

817 

750 

-51 

5 

Promoting  Educational 

Preparation  for  Employment 

Adult  Education 

179 

222 

305 

70 

2 

Vocational  Education 

1,410 

1,053 

1,177 

-17 

8 

Subtotal 

1,589 

1,275 

1,482 

-7 

10 

All  Programs 

Total 

12,804 

12,524 

14,176 

11 

100 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  based  on  information  from  the  Department  of  Education. 

NOTE:  n  a.  =  not  applicable.  Some  funds  from  some  programs  also  support  postsecondary  education  Numbers  may  not  add  to 
totals  because  of  rounding. 


a.  Less  than  0  5  percent. 

b  Chapter  2,  which  was  established  by  Congress  in  1982,  consolidated  a  number  of  education  programs,  about  20  of  which  received 
funding  in  1980 

c.  Includes  funds  for  education  research,  statistics,  and  assessment,  and  for  libraries 

d.  Includes  disaster  assistance. 
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Indian  children.2  In  1992,  about  70  percent  of 
the  funding  was  allocated  by  formula;  the  re¬ 
mainder  was  awarded  through  competitive 
grants.  In  1991,  almost  1,200  education  agen¬ 
cies  enrolling  more  than  350,000  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  received  funding.  Other  education  pro¬ 
grams  for  Native  Americans  are  funded 
through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

Program  Evaluation.  The  available  re¬ 
search  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  above  pro¬ 
grams  is  limited  and  does  not  always  provide 
clear  guidance  for  policymaking.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  research  has  shown  that  students  who  re¬ 
ceive  Chapter  1  services  experience  greater 
gains  in  academic  achievement  than  compara¬ 
ble  students  who  do  not  receive  services.  But 
the  increases  are  not  large,  and  the  compen¬ 
satory  education  provided  through  these 
services-usually  in  the  elementary  school 
years-has  few,  if  any,  long-term  effects  on  stu¬ 
dents'  cognitive  skills. 

Research  on  bilingual  education  offers  vary¬ 
ing  results  as  well.  Studies  have  found  that 
children  enrolled  in  bilingual  education  pro¬ 
grams  learn  English  as  fast  or  faster  than 
comparable  students  who  are  not  enrolled  in 
such  programs.  Research  also  suggests  that 
students  enrolled  in  "immersion"  programs,  in 
which  instruction  is  almost  exclusively  in 
English,  can  do  as  well  as  students  enrolled  in 
programs  in  which  some  instruction  is  con¬ 
ducted  in  their  native  language. 

Researchers  have  also  found  that  Native 
American  children  fall  behind  other  children 
in  academic  achievement  as  they  progress 
through  school.  On  nonverbal  aptitude  tests, 
however,  Native  American  students  perform 
at  levels  comparable  to  the  national  norms. 
These  findings  suggest  that  improving  Native 
American  schools  and  programs  could  boost 
the  achievement  levels  of  Native  American 
students. 


2.  Originally  enacted  m  1972.  the  program  waa  reenacted 
as  Title  V  of  the  Ha'akina-Stafford  School  Improvement 
Amendments  of  1988 


Stimulating  Education  Reform 

In  the  1950s,  the  federal  government 
launched  several  programs  to  improve  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education,  including 
the  development  of  better  curricula  in  science 
and  mathematics  through  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Education  Act  of  1958.  In  1993,  four  ma¬ 
jor  federal  programs  supporting  school  im¬ 
provement  are  slated  for  reauthorization  by 
the  Congress. 

Chapter  2.  The  Federal,  State,  and  Local 
Partnership  for  Educational  Improvement, 
Chapter  2  of  Title  I  of  ESEA,  is  a  block  grant 
to  state  and  local  educational  authorities  for 
programs  to  improve  elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary  education  for  students  in  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  States  and  localities  determine 
which  projects  to  fund  within  broad  guidelines 
set  by  the  legislation.  Block  grant  funds  have 
supported  a  wide  variety  of  activities  that  af¬ 
fect  all  types  of  students.  Program  activities 
have  included  curriculum  and  staff  develop¬ 
ment  and  instructional  and  student  support 
services.  In  1989,  more  than  40  percent  of  the 
funding  disbursed  at  the  state  level  was  di¬ 
rected  toward  schoolwide  improvement  pro¬ 
grams,  including  so-called  effective  schools 
projects. 

Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities.  The 
Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities  Act  of 
1986,  as  amended  (most  recently  in  1990),  pro¬ 
vides  aid  to  state  and  local  educational  agen¬ 
cies  for  programs  of  alcohol  and  drug  educa¬ 
tion  and  prevention.  The  programs  include 
formula  grants  to  states  and  competitive 
grants  for  the  training  of  personnel.  In  1989, 
funds  from  the  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Com¬ 
munities  program  went  to  about  80  percent  of 
school  districts  nationwide  and  reached  about 
95  percent  of  students  enrolled  in  public 
schools.  The  number  of  states  that  require 
some  form  of  drug  education  has  increased 
since  the  program  began  and  in  1989  totaled 
30. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Education. 
Funds  provided  through  the  Eisenhower 
Mathematics  and  Science  Education  programs 
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go  to  state  and  local  education  agencies  (as 
well  as  postsecondary  institutions)  to  improve 
the  skills  of  teachers  and  the  quality  of  in¬ 
struction  in  mathematics  and  science  in  public 
and  private  schools.3  In  the  1988-1989  school 
year,  at  least  one-third  of  all  mathematics  and 
science  teachers  received  services  funded  by 
this  program.  Professional  development,  in¬ 
cluding  training  for  current  teachers,  was  the 
focus  of  most  of  this  support. 

Magnet  Schools.  The  Magnet  Schools  Assis¬ 
tance  Program  aids  school  districts  that  are 
undergoing  desegregation.  Planning  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  special  instructional  programs  and 
services  for  funded  schools,  purchases  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  equipment,  and  salaries  of  teach¬ 
ers  at  magnet  schools  are  the  major  uses  of  the 
funds.  Research  has  found  that  magnet 
schools  can  be  effective  in  promoting  desegre¬ 
gation  and  in  providing  high-quality  educa¬ 
tion  (in  both  academic  and  vocational  subject 
areas)  in  urban  school  districts.  In  1991,  64 
school  districts  in  some  20  states  received 
assistance. 

Providing  Limited  General 
Support 

Impact  Aid  (Public  Law  81-874)  provides 
limited  general  support  by  compensating 
school  districts  that  have  children  who  are  en¬ 
rolled  there  because  their  parents  live  or  work 
on  federally  owned  or  subsidized  property.  Be¬ 
cause  property  of  that  type  is  tax-exempt.  Im¬ 
pact  Aid  compensates  school  districts  for  the 
forgone  property  tax  revenues  that  would 
have  supported  the  schools.  In  1990,  about 
2,500  of  the  15,400  school  districts  nationwide 
received  Impact  Aid.  The  authorization  for 
the  program  expires  in  1993.. 

Determining  whether  a  school  district 
needs  this  aid  is  difficult  because  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  what  the  value  of  property 
(or  the  cost  of  education)  in  a  school  district 


3.  This  program  is  authorized  in  Title  11  of  the  Hawkins- 
Stafford  School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1938. 


would  be  without  federal  activity.  Research 
has  found,  however,  that  Impact  Aid  for  stu¬ 
dents  whose  parents  both  live  and  work  on  fed¬ 
eral  property  (category  "a"  children)  tends  to 
go  to  small  districts  with  low  property  wealth 
and  high  per-pupil  expenditures.  Impact  Aid 
for  students  whose  parents  live  or  work  on  fed¬ 
eral  property  (category  "b”  children)  tends  to 
go  to  districts  with  large  enrollments,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  which  have  high  property  values  and 
high  per-pupil  expenditures. 

Promoting  Educational 
Preparation  for  Employment 

The  potential  contribution  of  education  to  eco¬ 
nomic  productivity  was  the  first  so-called  na¬ 
tional  interest  expressed  in  federal  legislation 
on  education.  Major  federal  programs  sup¬ 
porting  preparation  for  employment  and  in¬ 
creased  economic  productivity  are  the  Carl  D. 
Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Technology 
Education  Act  and  the  Adult  Education  Act, 
both  of  which  expire  in  1995.  Several  small 
programs  of  this  type,  including  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  for  the  Homeless,  expire  in  1993. 

The  Perkins  Vocational  and  Applied  Tech¬ 
nology  Education  Act  helps  states  expand  and 
improve  programs  of  vocational  education-- 
that  is,  occupationally  specific  instruction  in 
such  areas  as  business  math,  industrial  arts, 
electronics,  and  office  management.  The  act 
also  helps  states  provide  equal  educational  op¬ 
portunity  in  vocational  education  for  people 
who  have  traditionally  found  it  difficult  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  marketable  skills  they  need  for  em¬ 
ployment. 

The  Adult  Education  Act  supports  activities 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  for 
adults  so  that  they  may  become  literate,  com¬ 
plete  high  school  (usually  by  earning  a  GED- 
General  Educational  Development-certifi¬ 
cate),  and  enroll  in  employment-related  train¬ 
ing.  The  legislation  includes  a  National 
Workplace  Literacy  Program  of  competitive 
demonstration  grants  to  partnerships  com- 
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posed  of  education  organizations  and  business 
and  community  groups.. 


How  the  Current  Federal 
Role  Developed 

The  current  federal  role  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education  developed  fitfully,  often 
as  part  of  a  set  of  responses  to  larger  national 
concerns.  Before  the  1960s,  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  had  only  a  handful  of  major  educa¬ 
tion  programs..  They  included  Vocational 
Education,  which  was  authorized  in  1917  to 
support  vocational  training  in  high  schools; 
Impact  Aid,  which  began  in  1950  during  the 
Korean  War;  the  science  education  component 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation,  which  al¬ 
so  started  in  1950  as  the  Cold  War  with  the 
former  Soviet  Union  expanded;  and  the  over¬ 
seas  elementary  and  secondary  schools  run  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  which  serve  de¬ 
pendents  of  military  personnel. 

In  the  1960s,  the  federal  role  in  education 
expanded  dramatically  in  response  to  the  ini¬ 
tiatives  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  ad¬ 
vance  social  justice  by  conducting  a  national 
war  on  poverty.  Important  legislative  accom¬ 
plishments  of  this  era  include  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  which  created 
(among  other  things)  the  Head  Start  program 
to  provide  educational  and  related  services  for 
preschool-age  children,  and  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  prohibited  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  federal  funds. 

Perhaps  the  most  politically  difficult 
achievement,  however,  was  the  passage  of 
ESEA  in  1965,  because  it  required  that  legis¬ 
lators  deal  with  the  persisting  issues  of  race, 
religion,  and  the  tradition  of  local  control  in 
education.  In  the  early  1960s,  many  people 
opposed  federal  aid  to  education,  fearing  that 
it  would  shore  up  segregated  school  systems  in 
the  South,  fund  religiously  affiliated  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  or  lead  to 
the  creation  of  a  national  ministry  of  educa¬ 


tion.  The  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  allayed  con¬ 
cerns  about  racial  segregation,  and  ESEA  was 
written  to  include  aid  to  children  attending 
private  schools  under  the  legal  theory  that  the 
aid  benefited  the  child,  not  the  private  institu¬ 
tion.  The  issue  of  local  control  in  education 
was  resolved  by  the  federal  government's 
pledging  that  no  provision  of  ESEA  "should  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  department,  agen¬ 
cy,  office  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
exercise  any  direction,  supervision,  or  control 
over  the  curriculum,  program  of  instruction, 
administration,  or  personnel  of  any  education 
institution,  school,  or  school  system," 

After  the  passage  of  ESEA,  federal  legisla¬ 
tion  affecting  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  increased  significantly,  although  many 
of  the  new  programs  established  by  these  laws 
were  quite  small. 4  One  of  the  more  important 
pieces  of  legislation  was  the  Emergency 
School  Aid  Act  of  1972,  which  provided  aid  to 
desegregating  schools.  Another  was  the  Edu¬ 
cation  for  All  Handicapped  Children  Act  of 
1975,  which  mandated  that  disabled  children 
be  given  a  free,  appropriate  education  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  their  individually  determined 
needs  and  pledged  that  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  would  provide  40  percent  of  the  costs  of 
doing  so.  (The  government  has  not  actually 
provided  funding  at  that  level.)  This  legisla¬ 
tion  was  reenacted  as  the  Individuals  with 
Disabilities  Education  Act  of  1990. 

Several  developments  stemmed  from  the 
legislative  activities  of  the  1960s  and  1970s. 
One  was  an  increasing  concern  about  how  to 

4  Programa  passed  after  ESEA  include  Bilingual  Educa¬ 
tion.  Emergency  School  Aid,  Indian  Education,  Adult 
Education,  Basic  Skills,  Gifted  and  Talented  Education, 
Women's  Educational  Equity,  and  Education  of  the 
Handicapped,  plus  programs  supporting  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  curricula  in  schools-namely,.  Environmen¬ 
tal  Education,  Consumer  Education,  Career  Education, 
and  Ethnic  Heritage  Education.  During  the  1970s,  the 
equal  educational  opportunity  protection  of  Title  VI  of 
the  Civil  Rights  .Act  of  1964  was  extended  to  disabled 
people,  children  with  limited  English  proficiency,  wom¬ 
en,  and  the  elderly,  obligating  recipients  of  federal  aid  to 
provide  services  to  these  groups.  See  Joel  S.  Berke  and 
Mary  T.  Moore,  ".A  Developmental  View  of  the  Current 
Federal  Government  Role  in  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan  (January  1982),  pp  333- 
337. 
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carry  out  the  federal  programs  effectively. 
Studies  were  conducted  to  assess  how  to  im¬ 
prove  programs,  and  various  adjustments 
were  subsequently  made  through  legislation 
and  regulations.  Another  response  was  the 
development  of  a  wider  perspective  on  federal 
programs  and  the  purposes  they  served.  The 
numerous  federal  programs  enacted  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s  mostly  addressed  concerns 
about  equity  in  educational  opportunity  asso¬ 
ciated  with  narrowly  defined  groups  of  stu¬ 
dents.  Some  observers  suggested  that  broader 
issues  involving  the  quality  of  schooling  avail¬ 
able  to  all  students  were  not  receiving  the  at¬ 
tention  they  deserved  at  the  national  level. 
Others  noted  problems  in  coordinating  the  dif¬ 
ferent  programs,  especially  when  individual 
students  needed  resources  from  more  than  one 
source.  These  concerns  led  to  various  propos¬ 
als  to  create  block  grants,  which  would  incor¬ 
porate  a  number  of  categorical  programs  and 
allow  flexibility  in  meeting  federal  objectives 
and  in  delivering  services  to  students. 

The  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  as  President 
in  1980  brought  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
federal  role  in  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.-  One  was  to  create  a  block  grant-- 
Chapter  2  of  ESEA-that  grouped  more  than 
20  categorical  grant  programs  together  under 
the  broader  purpose  of  fostering  school  im¬ 
provement,  largely  as  defined  by  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  officials.  The  program  represented  a  new 
effort  by  the  federal  government  to  focus  on  is¬ 
sues  of  "excellence"  in  education  in  addition  to 
the  continuing  focus  on  "equity"  represented 
by  many  of  the  categorical  programs.  A  sec¬ 
ond  change  built  on  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  created  in  1980  with  the  support  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jimmy  Carter.  The  secretaries  of  educa¬ 
tion  under  Presidents  Reagan  and  Bush  (T.H. 
Bell,  William  J.  Bennett,  Lauro  F.:  Cavazos, 
and  Lamar  Alexander)  used  their  office  as  a 
bully  pulpit  to  focus  attention  on  issues  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  American  education. 
Perhaps  the  culmination  of  their  efforts  was 
the  summit  meeting  of  President  Bush  and  the 
governors,  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  na¬ 
tional  goals  for  education  for  the  year  2000. 
Preceding  this  meeting,  however,  were  a  se¬ 


ries  of  nationwide  efforts  geared  toward  school 
reform. 


The  federal  government  was  not  the  only  ac¬ 
tive  force  in  the  education  arena  in  the  1980s. 
During  that  decade,  many  states  and  localities 
initiated  school  reforms.  So  much  has  been 
written  about  improving  education  and  so 
many  new  practices  were  tried  in  those  years 
that  it  has  become  common  to  talk  about 
"waves"  of  reform.  The  first  wave  generally 
dates  from  1983  when  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration's  report,  A  Nation  at  Risk,  was  issued. 
The  second  wave  started  in  1986  with  the  re¬ 
lease  of  another  set  of  reports,  including  Time 
for  Results,  by  the  National  Governors'  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for  the 
21st  Century,  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on  Edu¬ 
cation  and  the  Economy.  The  third  wave  may 
be  said  to  have  gotten  under  way  with  the  ini¬ 
tiation  of  the  national  goals  for  education  in 
1989. 


The  First  Wave 

The  impetus  to  improve  the  quality  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  gained  a  na¬ 
tional  focus  in  1983,  when  more  than  10  major 
reports  or  studies  on  school  problems  were  re- 
leased.S  One  of  the  first  and  probably  the  best 
known  is  A  Nation  at  Risk,  which  was  issued 
by  the  National  Commission  on  Excellence  in 


5  Among  these  reports  were  Task  Force  on  Education  for 
Economic  Growth,  Action  for  Excellence  (Denver:  Educa¬ 
tion  Commission  of  the  States,  1983);.  Ernest  Boyer, 
High  School:  A  Report  on  Secondary  Education  in 
America  (New  York:  Harper  and  Row,  1983);  Philip  L. 
Cusick,  The  American  High  School  and  the  Egalitarian 
Ideal  (New  York:  Longman,  1983);  Sarah  Lawrence 
Lightfoot,  The  Good  High  School  (New  York:  Basic 
Books,  1983);  Theodore  Sizer,  Horace's  Compromise: 
The  Dilemma  of  the  American  High  School  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1984);  John  1.  Cioodlad,  A  Place  Called 
School  (New  York.  McGraw-Hill,  1983);  Diane  Ravitch, 
The  Troubled  Crusade  (New  York:  Basic  Books,  1983). 
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Education  appointed  by  then  Secretary  of 
Education  T.H.  Bell. 

The  report  expressed  the  fear  that  U.S.  high 
school  students  might  now  be  scoring  lower  on 
achievement  tests  than  when  Sputnik  was 
launched  in  1957,  and  called  for  school  reform 
to  stem  what  it  said  was  a  "rising  tide  of  me¬ 
diocrity"  in  education.  The  concern  motivat¬ 
ing  the  report  was  that,  unless  schools  im¬ 
proved,  workers  in  the  United  States  would 
not  be  able  to  compete  effectively  in  global 
markets.  The  result  would  be  a  decline  in  the 
U.S.  economy  and  an  erosion  of  the  nation’s 
standard  of  living. 

The  barrage  of  criticism  of  U.S.  schools  that 
these  reports  and  studies  represented  was 
probably  unprecedented.  The  outpourings 
came,  moreover,  from  a  wide  range  of  sources- 
governors,  business  executives,  university 
presidents,  foundation  directors,  academics, 
parents,  and  students,  in  addition  to  educa¬ 
tors.  Their  basic  message  was  that  U.S. 
L  ,iiools-especially  high  schools-can  and  must 
be  improved.  Although  their  recommenda¬ 
tions  for  achieving  that  improvement  some¬ 
times  conflicted,  their  critiques  had  several 
common  themes.  First,  expectations  of  what 
students  should  know  and  be  able  to  do  are  too 
low.  Too  many  students  are  graduating  from 
high  school  without  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  be  productive  workers  in  a  global 
economy.  Second,  the  secondary  school  cur¬ 
riculum  has  been  diluted  and  diffused;  it  lacks 
a  central  focus  on  academic  achievement. 
Third,  the  time  U.S.  students  spend  studying 
is  too  short.  More  homework  and  a  longer 
school  day  and  school  year  are  needed. 
Fourth,  teachers  should  be  required  to  meet 
higher  standards  and  should  receive  higher 
salaries  based  on  merit  principles. 

Many  of  these  criticisms  found  a  receptive 
audience  in  the  states..  Within  two  years  of 
publication  of  the  reports,  more  than  40  states 
had  increased  their  standards  for  high  school 
graduation.  Almost  40  states  instituted  new 
programs  or  revised  their  current  programs  of 
student  testing  and  evaluation.  Twenty-seven 
states  increased  instructional  time,  and  about 


35  states  raised  their  standards  for  teacher 
preparation  or  certification.  States  were  also 
prepared  to  increase  spending  on  education. 
By  1985,  15  states  passed  or  considered  in¬ 
creases  in  state  sales  or  income  taxes  to  help 
fund  education.  Several  states  coupled  educa¬ 
tion  reform  with  changes  in  the  finance  laws 
that  determine  how  state  and  local  funds  are 
used  to  support  the  schools.  In  part,  these 
changes  responded  to  critics  who  argued  that 
many  states  do  not  fund  their  schools  equita¬ 
bly  and  who  called  for  equalizing  spending 
among  school  districts  within  states. 

The  Second  Wave 

By  1986,  the  wave  of  reform  set  off  in  1983  had 
rippled  into  other  areas,  bringing  at  least 
eight  new  reports  by  the  end  of  that  year.6 
These  reports  amplified  concerns  raised  by 
earlier  studies  and  raised  new  issues  covering 
elementary  as  well  as  secondary  schools. 

Teaching  and  learning  were  the  focus  of 
several  of  the  reports.  Among  their  recom¬ 
mendations  were  better  training  for  teachers 
and  new  standards  for  what  teachers  should 
know  and  be  able  to  do.  The  reports  argued  for 
enhancing  the  professionalism  of  teachers  by 
augmenting  their  knowledge,  rights,  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  and  by  increasing  beginning  sal¬ 
aries  to  attract  more  able  candidates. 

Several  reports  advocated  making  the 
school  as  a  whole  the  key  agency  in  education 
reform.  Reformers  urged  that  policies  be 
based  on  findings  from  the  research  literature 
regarding  the  characteristics  and  programs 
that  produce  effective  schools.  Their  goal  was 
to  restructure  education  by  promoting  school- 


6.  See,  for  example,  National  Governors'  Association,  Time 
for  Results  (Washington,  D  C.  National  (jovernors'  As¬ 
sociation,  1986);  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
What  Next^  More  Leverage  for  Teachers  (Denver:  Edut 
tion  Commission  of  the  States,  1986);  Task  Force  on 
Teaching  as  a  Profession,  A  Nation  Prepared  Teachers 
for  the  2lst  Century  (Washington,  D  C  Carnegie  Forum 
on  Education  and  the  Economy,  1986),  Department  of 
Education,  What  Works  Research  About  Teaching  and 
Learningll9S6). 
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based  management  under  the  leadership  of 
skillful  principals. 

During  the  second  wave  of  reform,  pro¬ 
grams  of  school  choice-which  allow  parents 
and  students  to  choose  schools  other  than 
those  in  their  area  of  residence-gained  a  wid¬ 
er  hearing  as  an  alternative  strategy  for  im¬ 
proving  education.  A  report  issued  in  1983 
had  advocated  school  choice  as  a  way  to  reform 
education,  but  at  the  time  the  idea  was  not 
taken  up  in  many  areas  of  the  country.?  More 
attention  was  paid  to  school  choice  proposals 
after  Minnesota  initiated  a  program  in  1985 
allowing  enrollment  options  for  high  school 
students. 

State  initiatives  to  reform  education  were 
highlighted  in  several  reports,  including  those 
by  the  National  Governors'  Association  (NGA) 
and  the  Education  Commission  of  the  States, 
which  is  also  heaaed  by  a  governor.  The  NGA 
report  indicated  that  the  governors  wanted  to 
lead  education  reform..  They  realized  that 
drastic  changes  would  be  necessary  to  increase 
students'  achievement,  including  restructur¬ 
ing  the  education  system  by  vesting  schools 
with  authority  to  make  key  decisions  about 
educational  matters  and  personnel.  The  re¬ 
port  also  noted  that  effective  systems  of  ac¬ 
countability  must  be  created  to  link  rewards 
and  incentives  to  the  performance  of  students 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  school. 

The  states  followed  up  on  many  of  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  these  reports.  Starting  from 
a  largely  passive  role  in  preparing  and  certify¬ 
ing  teachers,  they  became  more  actively  in¬ 
volved  in  other  efforts  related  to  teachers-for 
example,  attracting,  training,  testing,  and  li¬ 
censing  them.  By  1988,  29  states  had  institut¬ 
ed  tests  for  students  who  wanted  to  enroll  in 
teacher  education  programs,  37  states  re¬ 
quired  prospective  teachers  to  pass  tests  for 
initial  certification,  21  states  had  alternative 
programs  for  teacher  certification  to  attract 
teachers  from  a  wider  range  of  backgrounds. 


7.  See  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  Task  Force  on  Federal 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Policy,  Making 
the  Grade  (New  York;  Twentieth  Century  Fund,  1983) 


and  32  states  had  programs  to  help  first-year 
teachers  adjust  to  the  rigors  of  the  classroom. 

Many  states  also  moved  to  restructure  their 
organizational  and  managerial  relationships 
with  school  districts  and  schools.  By  1989,  27 
states  had  passed  legislation  to  foster  restruc¬ 
turing,  an  i  8  others  were  seriously  consider¬ 
ing  such  plans.  Although  different  states  fo¬ 
cused  on  various  school  levels  and  types  of  pu¬ 
pils,  the  overall  direction  of  their  new  legisla¬ 
tion  was  to  decentralize  authority  and  shift 
decisionmaking  to  the  school.  Their  intent 
was  to  persuade  administrators,  teachers,  and 
parents  to  work  together  determine  the 
strategies  and  arrangements  that  would  foster 
learning  most  effectively  in  a  school  or  pro¬ 
gram.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  of  these  at¬ 
tempts  to  restructure  the  education  system 
was  the  Illinois  state  legislature's  Chicago 
School  Reform  Act  of  1989.  The  act  estab¬ 
lished  local  school  councils,  consisting  of  par¬ 
ents,  community  members,  teachers,  and  the 
principal,  for  every  one  of  Chicago's  540 
schools. 


The  Third  Wave 

The  latest  wave  of  national  reform  can  be 
dated  from  the  Education  Summit  in  Septem¬ 
ber  1989.  Meeting  in  Charlottesville,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  President  Bush  and  the  governors  ini¬ 
tiated  discussions  that  resulted  in  six  national 
goals  for  education  to  be  met  by  the  year  2000 
as  a  spur  to  restructuring  U.S.  schools  and  in¬ 
creasing  expectations  for  student  perfor¬ 
mance.  (See  Box  1  for  the  goals  and  their  cor¬ 
responding  equity  objectives.)  Serving  as  a 
model  for  that  effort  was  the  set  of  12  educa¬ 
tion  goals  established,  in  1988  by  the  Southern 
Regional  Education  Board  (under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  governors)  for  15  states. 

A  National  Education  Goals  Panel  consist¬ 
ing  of  governors  (one  of  whom  was  the  chair  of 
the  panel).  Members  of  Congress,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Administration  was  created 
to  report  annually  on  progress  toward  the 
goals.  In  considering  how  to  measure  progress 
in  academic  content  (goals  3  and  4)  for  its  first 
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Box  1. 

The  National  Education  Goals 


GOAL  1;  By  the  year  2000,  all  children  in 
America  will  start  school  ready  to 
learn. 

All  disadvantaged  and  disabled  children  will  have 
access  to  high  quality  and  developmentally  appropri¬ 
ate  preschool  programs  that  help  prepare  children 
for  school. 

Every  parent  in  America  will  be  a  child's  first 
teacher  and  devote  time  each  day  to  helping  his  or 
her  preschool  child  learn;  parents  will  have  access  to 
the  training  and  support  tb'-y  need 

Children  will  receive  the  nutrition  and  health  care 
needed  to  arrive  at  school  with  healthy  minds  and 
bodies,  and  the  number  of  low-birthweight  babies 
will  be  significantly  reduced  through  enhanced  pre¬ 
natal  health  systems 


GOAL  2:  By  the  year  2000,  the  high  school 

graduation  rate  will  increase  to  at 
least  90  percent. 

The  nation  must  dramatically  reduce  its  dropout 
rate,  and  75  percent  of  those  students  who  do  drop 
out  will  successfully  complete  a  high  school  degree  or 
its  equivalent 

The  gap  in  high  school  graduation  rates  between 
American  students  from  minoritv  backgrounds  and 
their  nonminority  counterparts  will  be  eliminated 


GOALS:  By  the  year  2000,  American  stu¬ 

dents  will  leave  grades  four,  eight, 
and  twelve  having  demonstrated 
competency  in  challenging  subject 
matter,  including  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science,  history,  and  geog¬ 
raphy;  and  every  school  in  Amer¬ 
ica  will  ensure  that  all  students 
learn  to  use  their  minds  well,  so 
they  may  be  prepared  for  respon¬ 
sible  citizensUp,  further  learning, 
and  productive  employment  in  our 
modem  economy. 

The  academic  performance  of  e  “mentary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  students  will  increase  significantly  in  every 
quartile,  and  the  distribution  of  minority  students  in 
each  level  will  more  closely  reflect  the  student 
population  as  a  whole. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  demonstrate  the 
ability  to  reason,  solve  problems,  apply  knowledge, 
and  write  and  communicate  effectively  will  increase 
substantially 

All  students  will  be  involved  in  activities  that  pro¬ 
mote  and  demonstrate  good  citizenship,  community 
service,  and  personal  responsibility. 

The  percentage  of  students  who  are  competent  in 
more  than  one  language  will  substantially  increase. 

All  students  will  be  knowledgeable  about  the  di¬ 
verse  cultural  heritage  of  this  nation  and  about  the 
world  community 


report  ir  1991,  the  panel  coticluded  that  na¬ 
tional  education  standards  defining  what  stu¬ 
dents  should  kno7^  and  be  able  to  do,  along 
with  new  methods  of  assessing  the  success  of 
students  in  meeting  the  goals,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

In  response  to  the  panel's  efforts,  the  Con¬ 
gress  crea  ed  a  National  Council  on  Education 
Standards  and  Testing  (NCEST)  in  June  ^901 
to  consider  whether  voluntary  national  stan¬ 
dards  and  tests  were  desirable  and  feasible. 
The  council  roster  included  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  Administration  officials,  governors 


and  state  legislators,  officials  of  teachers’  un¬ 
ions,  education  researchers,  and  business  re¬ 
presentatives.  In  its  January  1992  report, 
NCEST  endorsed  "world-class"  national  edu¬ 
cation  standards  that  would  be  tied  to  volun¬ 
tary  assessments. 

Voluntary  standards  were  suggested  for 
students  as  well  as  for  schools  and  school  sys¬ 
tems.  For  students,  the  council  recommended 
standards  in  the  five  core  areas  specified  in 
the  national  goals  (English,  mathematics,  sci¬ 
ence,  history,  and  geography),  as  well  as  in 
other  areas  such  as  foreign  languages  and  the 
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Box  1. 
Continued 


GOAL  4:  By  the  year  2000,  U.S.  students  wiU 

be  first  in  the  world  in  science  and 
mathematics  achievement. 

Math  and  science  education  will  be  strengthened 
thro'  ghout  the  system,  especially  in  the  early 
grades. 

The  number  oi  teachers  with  a  substantive  back¬ 
ground  in  mathematics  and  science  will  increase  by 
50  percent. 

The  number  of  U  S.  undergraduates  and  graduate 
students,  especially  women  and  minorities,  who 
complete  degrees  in  mathematics,  science,  and 
engineering  will  increase  significantly 

GOALS:  By  the  year  2000,  every  adult 

American  will  be  literate  and  will 
possess  the  knowledge  and  skills 
necessary  to  compete  in  a  global 
economy  and  exercise  the  rights 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Every  major  American  business  will  be  involved  in 
strengthening  the  connection  between  education  and 
work. 

All  workers  will  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
knowledge  and  skills,  from  basic  to  highly  technical, 
needed  to  adapt  to  emerging  new  technologies,  work 
methods,  and  market.'  through  public  and  private 
educational,  vocational,  technical,  workplace,  or 
other  programs 

The  number  of  quality  programs,  including  those  at 
libraries,  that  are  designed  to  serve  more  effectively 


the  needs  of  the  growing  number  of  part-time  and 
mid-career  students  will  increase  substantially. 

The  proportion  of  those  qualified  students  (espe¬ 
cially  minorities)  who  enter  college,  who  complete 
at  least  two  years,  and  who  complete  their  degree 
programs  will  increase  substantially. 

The  proportion  of  college  graduates  who  demon- 
scr:  t.e  an  advanced  ability  to  think  critically,  com¬ 
municate  effectively,  and  solve  problems  will  in¬ 
crease  substantially. 


GOAL  6:  By  the  year  2000,  every  school  in 
America  will  be  free  of  drugs  and 
violence  and  will  offer  a  disci¬ 
plined  environment  conducive  to 
learning. 

Every  school  will  implement  a  firm  and  fair  policy 
on  use,  possession,  and  distribution  of  drugs  and 
alcohol. 

Parents,  businesses,  and  community  organizations 
will  work  together  to  ensure  that  schools  are  a  safe 
haven  for  all  children. 

Every  school  district  will  develop  a  comprehensive 
K-12  drug  and  alcohol  prevention  education  pro¬ 
gram.  Drug  and  alcohol  curriculum  should  be 
taught  as  an  integral  part  of  health  education.  In 
addition,  community-based  teams  should  be  orga¬ 
nized  to  provide  students  and  teachers  with  needed 
support 


arts.  For  schools  and  school  systems,  it  advo¬ 
cated  standards  for  the  delivery  of  educational 
services  to  ensure  that  students  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  materials  on  which  they 
would  be  assessed. 

NCEST  also  concluded  that  it  was  both  de¬ 
sirable  and  feasible  to  develop  new  methods  to 
assess  the  progress  that  U.S.  students  make 
toward  meeting  world-class  standards.  Such 
measures  would  involve  performance-based 
tasks  that  would  be  of  greater  value  than  the 
current,  widely  used  standardized  tests  in  im¬ 
proving  instruction  and  student  learning. 


(Standardized  tests  have  been  criticized  for 
not  being  closely  aligned  with  the  curricula  of 
schools.)  Because  these  assessments  could  be 
tied  to  high  school  graduation  or  college 
admission-in  other  words,  they  could  be  tests 
with  "high  stakes"-a  national  effort  was  need¬ 
ed  to  produce  high-quality  measures  of  educa¬ 
tional  outcomes  that  were  valid,  reliable,  and 
fair. 

Follow-up  to  NCEST's  recommendations 
took  several  forms  at  the  national  level.  The 
102nd  Congress  considered  (but  did  not  pass) 
legislation  that  would  have  supported  devel- 
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oping  national  standards  for  the  content  of 
curricula  and  of  assessment  methods  linked  to 
those  standards.8  Even  without  legislation, 
various  groups  undertook  to  develop  national 
standards.  For  example,  the  National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  developed  stan¬ 
dards  for  mathematics  knowledge  in  1989, 
and  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  de¬ 
veloping  standards  for  science.  Further  work 
on  standards  is  also  occurring  in  history,  the 
arts,  civics,  English,  foreign  languages,  and 
geography  (funded  by  the  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation)  and  in  social  studies  (supported  by  the 
National  Council  for  Social  Studies). 

Some  states  have  initiated  education  re¬ 
forms  that  complement  the  agenda  sketched 
out  by  the  National  Education  Goals  Panel 
and  NCEST.  For  example,  California  and 
South  Carolina  appear  to  be  making  what 
could  be  called  efforts  at  systemic  reform,  link¬ 
ing  state  education  goals,  curriculum  frame¬ 
works  that  define  what  students  should  learn 
and  when  they  should  learn  it,  and  assessment 
methods  to  find  out  how  well  they  are  doing.. 
Other  states  are  considering  measures  similar 
to  NCEST's  recommendations.  In  addition, 
several  foundations  interested  in  education  re¬ 
form  have  funded  projects  in  various  parts  of 
the  country..  Prominent  among  them  are  ef¬ 
forts  sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Forum  on 
Education  and  the  Economy  to  demonstrate 
how  national  standards  and  new  forms  of  as¬ 
sessment  could  improve  U.S.  education. 


8.  The  102nd  Congress  considered  adopting  a  number  of 
NCESTs  recommendations  in  the  Neighborhood  Schools 
Improvement  Act  (see  U.S  House  of  Representatives, 
“Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act.  Conference 
Report  to  Accouipany  S  2,”  Report  102-916.  September 
25, 1992).  The  House  agreed  to  adopt  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  (the  original  legislation  was  H  R.  4323),  but  the 
Senate  did  not. 


Recent  reports  and  reforms  unde  ore  the 
continuing  interest  in  improving  schools  to  in¬ 
crease  the  job  skills  of  workers.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  in  1990  from  the  Carnegie  Forum's 
America's  Choicer  High  Skills  or  Low  Wages! 
helped  shape  legislation  on  education  that  was 
adopted  recently  by  the  state  of  Oregon.  The 
Secretary's  Commission  on  Achieving  Neces¬ 
sary  Skills  (SCANS)  in  the  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  released  What  Work  Requires  of  Schools  in 
1991.  Both  studies  emphasize  the  need  for 
higher  levels  of  academic  achievement  by  stu¬ 
dents  who  go  directly  into  the  work  force  after 
high  school. 


Has  Education  Changed 
Over  the  Past  Decade? 

The  reforms  of  the  past  decade  provide  a  com¬ 
pelling  context  in  which  to  explore  options  to 
modify  the  role  of  the  federal  government  in 
education.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  is  use¬ 
ful  to  examine  the  changes  that  have  occurred 
in  the  condition  of  education  in  the  United 
States  during  this  time.  The  effects  of  in¬ 
tended  improvements  in  schooling  often  take 
years  to  be  known-the  achievement  of  high 
school  graduates  is  the  result  of  12  or  more 
years  of  schooling,  for  example.  But  reformers 
began  addressing  virtually  every  aspect  of  the 
U.S.  education  system  in  the  early  1980s,  and 
better  data  are  now  available  on  students  and 
schools.  As  part  of  the  background  for  consid¬ 
ering  possible  changes  in  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment’s  role  in  education,  the  next  chapter  ex¬ 
amines  trends  in  student  performance,  school 
financing,  and  the  characteristics  of  students 
and  their  families. 


Chapter  Two 

A  Profile  of  American  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 


The  waves  of  education  reform  that  start¬ 
ed  in  the  early  1980s  made  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  education  in  the  United  States 
a  major  public  issue  and  led  many  people  to 
become  involved  in  reform  initiatives.  Policy¬ 
makers  and  others  often  sought  out  the  avail¬ 
able  data  on  education  to  understand  what 
was  happening  in  the  schools  and  to  help 
shape  their  proposals  for  reform.  They  quick¬ 
ly  learned,  however,  that  good  national  indi¬ 
cators  of  excellence  and  equity  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education  were  scarce,  espe¬ 
cially  measures  of  student  performance  such 
as  academic  achievement  and  rates  of  gradu¬ 
ation.  In  some  cases,  national  data  covered 
only  selected  groups  of  students  and  were  not 
representative  of  all  students.  For  other 
areas  of  interest,  data  simply  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  Reformers  also  rediscovered  what  edu¬ 
cation  researchers  had  found  earlier:  learn¬ 
ing  is  shaped  by  what  happens  in  families  and 
communities  as  well  as  in  schools.  Any  full 
accounting  of  student  performance  must  con¬ 
sider  not  only  conditions  in  the  schools-the 
primary  focus  of  federal  education  programs- 
but  also  those  in  families  and  communities. 

During  the  10  years  since  A  Nation  at  Risk 
appeared,  the  quality  and  scope  of  information 
about  education  have  improved-especially 
about  the  outcomes  for  students  and  about 
conditions  in  their  schools  and  families.  Fur¬ 
ther  progress  is  still  needed,  but  enough  data 
are  available  to  sketch  the  contours  of  recent 
changes  in  the  U.S.  system  of  education. 


Outcomes  of  Education 

Society  assigns  schools  the  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  teaching  children  the  knowledge, 
skills,  and  attitudes  they  need  to  be  successful 
students,  skilled  workers,  competent  parents, 
and  informed  citizens.  The  national  education 
goals  manifest  this  charge.  For  example,  they 
call  on  schools  to  ensure  that  students  master 
challenging  subject  matter  and  learn  to  use 
their  minds  well  so  that  they  will  be  prepared 
for  further  learning,  productive  employment, 
and  active  citizenship.  But  before  schools  can 
be  held  responsible,  some  means  must  exist  to 
assess  whether  and  how  well  they  are  educat¬ 
ing  students..  The  conventional  means  for 
measuring  the  outcomes  of  education  are  stan¬ 
dardized  tests  of  academic  knowledge  and 
skills  and  the  proportion  of  students  who  com¬ 
plete  a  course  of  study  and  graduate  from  high 
school. 


Achievement  on  Standardized 
Tests 

Virtually  all  U.S.  students  at  some  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  schooling  take  standardized  tests  to 
measure  their  level  of  academic  achievement. 
Although  standardized  tests  have  been  criti¬ 
cized  for  various  reasons  since  they  were  first 
developed  in  the  early  decades  of  the  20th  cen¬ 
tury,  they  continue  to  be  used  because  they 
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are  generally  less  expensive  and  more 
objective-that  is,  reliable  and  valid— than 
other  measures. 

Scores  from  standardized  achievement  tests 
are  used  in  three  ways  to  assess  educational 
outcomes.  The  first  is  by  looking  at  trends  in 
test  scores.  Trends  can  indicate  changes  in 
what  students  are  learning-whether  their 
performance  is  declining,  improving,  or  stay¬ 
ing  the  same.  The  second  is  by  relating  scores 
to  standards  of  proficiency.  The  proportion  of 
students  who  achieve  a  given  standard  can  in¬ 
dicate  what  fraction  has  acquired  an  adequate 
(or  basic  or  advanced)  education.  A  funda¬ 
mental  issue  in  assessing  test  scores  in  this 
way  is  whether  the  standards  used  are  mean¬ 
ingful.  Low  standards  can  result  in  all  stu¬ 
dents  being  judged-erroneously-as  meeting 
advanced  levels  of  achievement;  high  stan¬ 
dards  can  mean  that  few  students  are  consid¬ 
ered  proficient.  The  third  way  to  use  test 
scores  is  by  comparing  them  among  units- 
schools,  districts,  states,  or,  especially,  na¬ 
tions.  Comparing  national  test  scores  can 
show,  for  example,  how  much  students  in  one 
country  have  learned  relative  to  students  in 
other  countries. 

Trends  in  Test  Scores.  Two  types  of  stan¬ 
dardized  tests  are  commonly  used  to  track 
what  students  have  learned  in  the  United 
States.  The  first-and  probably  most  widely 
reported-includes  those  tests  taken  mainly  by 
high  school  seniors  planning  to  go  to  college; 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  and 
the  test  of  the  American  College  Testing  Pro¬ 
gram  (ACT). 

In  the  early  1980s,  trends  in  scores  on  these 
tests  were  widely  viewed  with  alarm  because 
they  had  been  declining  for  some  time.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  SAT  scores  declined  more  or  less  con¬ 
tinuously  between  the  mid-1960s  and  1980. 
Because  these  tests  had  been  used  for  many 
years  in  decisions  about  college  admissions, 
many  people  assumed  that  they  were  mean¬ 
ingful  measures  of  the  achievement  of  high 
school  graduates.  But  not  all  graduates  take 
the  tests-only  self-selected  students  who  are 


assumed  to  be  college  bound.  The  characteris¬ 
tics  of  students  taking  these  examinations 
change  over  time,  however,  and  the  proportion 
of  these  students  who  actually  enroll  in  college 
is  not  known.  As  a  result,  trends  in  their 
scores  cannot  be  used  to  draw  valid  conclu¬ 
sions  about  the  achievement  of  American  high 
school  graduates  or  the  quality  of  their 
schools. 

Tests  conducted  as  part  of  the  Congression- 
ally  mandated  National  Assessment  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Progress  (NAEP)  provide  the  other  com¬ 
monly  reported  scores.  NAEP  surveys  nation¬ 
ally  representative  samples  of  students  ages  9, 
13,  and  17-that  is,  students  who  are  typically 
in  grades  4,  8,  and  12.  The  subjects  that  have 
been  routinely  tested  since  the  program's  in¬ 
ception  in  1969  include  reading,  mathematics, 
science,  and  writing. 

Recently,  the  results  from  NAEP  for  the 
past  20  years  or  so  were  published  in  a  form 
readily  accessible  to  the  public.  i  The  trends  in 
test  scores  in  science,  mathematics,  reading, 
and  writing  show  few  changes  in  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  students  over  the  past  two  dec¬ 
ades  (see  Figure  1).2  In  other  words,  today's 
students  are  performing  at  roughly  the  same 
levels  that  previous  students  achieved,  al¬ 
though  some  changes  were  notable:^ 

0  Although  the  lines  in  the  figure  show 
relatively  little  change,  achievement  in 
science  as  measured  by  NAEP  declined 
significantly  in  the  1970s  but  improved 
significantly  in  the  1980s  among  all 
three  age  groups.  The  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  among  17-year-olds  in  1990  re¬ 
mained  below  that  in  1969. 


1.  See  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Edu¬ 
cation  StatisticB.  Trends  in  Academic  Progress:  Achieve¬ 
ment  of  U.S.  Students  in  Science.  1969-  70  to  1990:  Math¬ 
ematics.  1973  to  1990.  Reading,  1971  to  1990;  and  Writ¬ 
ing,  1984  to  1990<NovembeT  1991). 

2  All  figures  appear  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

3.  Changes  identified  as  "significant"  were  determined  by 
NAEP  to  be  statistically  significant 
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0  Proficiency  in  mathematics  increased 
among  9-  and  13-year-olds  between 
1973  and  1990,  while  among  17-year- 
olds  it  declined  in  the  1970s  and  then  in¬ 
creased  in  the  1980s.  By  1990,  all  age 
groups  were  doing  better  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  than  they  had  done  in  1978. 

0  Between  1971  and  1990,  performance  in 
reading  by  9-year-olds  first  increased 
and  then  decreased  to  approximately 
the  starting  level.  Thirteen-year-olds 
showed  virtually  no  change  in  reading 
proficiency..  Achievement  by  17-year- 
olds  improved  significantly. 

0  Although  achievement  in  writing  was 
relatively  stable  among  fourth  and  elev¬ 
enth  graders  during  the  1980s,  profi¬ 
ciency  among  eighth  graders  declined 
between  1984  and  1990. 

Black  and  Hispanic  students,  on  average, 
perform  significantly  below  white  students  at 
all  ages  and  for  all  of  the  curriculum  areas 
tested  by  NAEP.  Over  the  past  two  decades, 
however,  the  gap  between  the  achievement  of 
whites  and  minorities  lessened,  although  it 
has  widened  slightly  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
the  past  few  years  (see  Figures  2  and  3  for  the 
gaps  between  whites  and  blacks  and  between 
whites  and  Hispanics,  respectively).  Blacks 
generally  made  relatively  greater  improve¬ 
ments  than  Hispanics,  many  of  whom  are  re¬ 
cent  immigrants.  (The  gains  in  achievement 
that  minorities  made  relative  to  white  stu¬ 
dents  accord  with  an  objective  of  the  national 
education  goals  to  reduce  the  gap  in  achieve¬ 
ment  between  white  and  minority  students 
while  raising  the  levels  of  achievement  of  all 
students.) 

Results  from  NAEP  comparing  the  trends 
in  test  scores  among  whites,  blacks,  and  His¬ 
panics  show  several  interesting  patterns: 

0  Between  1970  and  1990,  among  white  9- 
aiid  13-year-olds,  science  scores  re¬ 
mained  stable,  but  among  white  17- 
year-olds  they  dropped.  In  contrast, 
black  and  Hispanic  9-  and  13-year-olds 


increased  their  levels  of  performance 
(although  the  increase  was  not  signifi¬ 
cant  among  black  13-year-olds),  and 
black  and  Hispanic  17-year-olds  main¬ 
tained  their  achievement.  (Trends  for 
Hispanics  only  cover  the  period  from 
1977  to  1990.) 

0  Among  whites,  only  9-year-olds  im¬ 
proved  their  scores  in  mathematics  after 
1973,  but  black  students  at  all  three 
ages  increased  their  proficiency  in 
mathematics  after  that  date,  as  did  His¬ 
panic  9-  and  13-year-olds. 

o  Although  proficiency  in  reading  im¬ 
proved  significantly  among  17-year-old 
whites  between  1971  and  1990,  it  was 
stable  among  white  9-  and  13-year-olds. 
In  contrast,  reading  achievement  in¬ 
creased  significantly  among  blacks  in 
all  age  groups  and  among  17-year-old 
Hispanics.  (Data  for  Hispanics  start  in 
1975.) 

0  Scores  from  the  writing  assessment 
show  that  trends  were  similar  among 
whites,  blacks,  and  Hispanics  and  that 
the  differences  among  their  levels  of 
achievement  generally  changed  little 
between  1984  and  1990. 

Standards  of  Academic  Proficiency, 
Trends  in  NAEP  test  scores  indicate  that  U.S. 
students  are  generally  achieving  about  as 
much  as  they  ever  have  or,  in  the  case  of  mi¬ 
norities,  a  little  more.  But  these  results  do  not 
demonstrate  that  the  nation's  students  are  as 
competent  in  challenging  subject  matter- 
including  English,  mathematics,  and  science- 
as  the  national  education  goals  command.  To 
determine  such  competence  requires  explicit 
standards  that  embody  judgments  of  what  stu¬ 
dents  should  know. 

The  NAEP  program  took  the  first  step  in  es¬ 
tablishing  standards  of  achievement  when  it 
constructed  levels  of  proficiency  known  as  an¬ 
chor  points  to  interpret  trends  in  NAEP  test 
scores  extending  back  into  the  1970s.  Exam¬ 
ples  of  three  anchor  points  of  ascending  diffi- 
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culty  in  science  proficiency  are,  first,  that  a 
student  knows  basic  facts  about  an  issue;  sec¬ 
ond,  that  the  student  is  able  to  apply  that 
knowledge  to  an  issue;  and  third,  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  able  to  infer  relationships  and  draw 
conclusions.  Applying  the  levels  of  proficiency 
to  NAEP  scores  reveals  that  most  students  are 
learning  basic  facts  and  skills  but  few  are  pro¬ 
ficient  at  complex  reasoning  and  problem  solv¬ 
ing.  Gains  since  the  1970s  have  occurred 
largely  in  the  mastery  of  lower-level  skills  and 
basic  concepts. 

The  National  Assessment  Governing  Board 
(NAGB),  a  body  of  24  people  that  sets  policy 
for  NAEP,  recently  initiated  the  next  step  in 
constructing  standards  of  performance., 
NAGB  was  created  by  the  Congress  in  1988 
and  charged  with  identifying  "appropriate 
achievement  goals"  for  each  grade  and  subject 
that  NAEP  tests.  Using  an  elaborate 
standard-setting  process,  the  board  adopted 
the  first  set  of  standards  of  achievement  in 
mathematics  to  assess  whether  U.S.  students 
are  mastering  complex  subject  matter.  The 
standards  delineated  three  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment:  scoring  at  the  basic  level  shows  partial 
mastery  of  fundamental  knowledge  and  skills; 
scoring  at  or  above  the  proficient  level  dem¬ 
onstrates  competency  in  challenging  math¬ 
ematical  subject  matter;  and  scoring  at  or 
above  the  advanced  level  proves  superior  per¬ 
formance  in  mathematics. 

Applying  the  standards  to  the  results  of  the 
1990  NAEP  mathematics  assessment  sug¬ 
gested  that  many  students  are  not  mastering 
complex  subject  matter.  NAGB  reported  that 
more  than  one-third  of  the  students  tested  in 
grades  4,  8,  and  12  failed  to  meet  even  the 
standards  for  basic  performance.  Fewer  than 
20  percent  met  the  standards  for  the  proficient 
level  or  above,  while  the  proportion  reaching 
the  advanced  level  ranged  from  less  than  1 
percent  in  grade  4  to  almost  3  percent  in  grade 
12.  The  proportion  of  students  achieving  pro¬ 
ficiency  varied  by  race  or  ethnicity,  parents' 
education,  type  of  community,  and  (for  grade 
12  students)  number  of  mathematics  courses 
taken.  Asian/Pacific  Islander  students,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  were  more  likely  to  be  proficient  than 


were  students  in  other  ethnic  groups  (see  Fig¬ 
ure  4).  Even  among  the  Asian/Pacific  Islander 
group,  however,  a  majority  did  not  reach  the 
proficient  standard  set  by  NAGB  for  any  grade 
tested. 

The  standards  of  performance  that  NAGB 
developed  have  met  with  substantial  criti¬ 
cism. 4  Charges  include  that  the  standards 
have  little  empirical  validity,  that  they  are 
unreliable  because  of  methodological  errors 
made  in  their  development,  and  that  they  are 
too  high,  even  when  compared  with  the  levels 
of  achievement  set  by  students  in  some  Asian 
countries.  In  defense,  NAGB  has  argued  that 
the  setting  of  standards  always  requires  mak¬ 
ing  judgments.  While  continuing  to  support 
its  findings,  NAGB  has  also  contracted  with 
ACT  to  review  the  standards  for  mathematics 
and  to  develop  standards  for  the  1992  NAEP 
assessments  in  reading  and  writing  as  well  as 
mathematics. 

International  Comparisons.  Trends  in 
NAEP  test  scores  suggest  that  the  overall  lev¬ 
el  of  achievement  of  U.S.  students  was  stable 
or  increased  slightly  during  the  19803.  But 
some  international  comparisons  of  test  scores 
in  mathematics  and  science  suggest  that  U.S. 
students  are  not  achieving  as  much  in  these 
subjects  as  are  students  in  many  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Instead  of  being  first  in  the  world  by  the 
year  2000,  as  called  for  in  the  national  educa¬ 
tion  goals,  U.S.  students  frequently  appear  to 
be  closer  to  last  place  among  the  developed 
countries. 

Studies  comparing  the  achievement  in 
mathematics  and  science  of  students  in  the 
United  States  and  in  other  countries  have 
been  conducted  periodically  since  the  1960s. 
Among  the  most  recent  is  the  second  Interna¬ 
tional  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
(lAEP),  which  was  conducted  in  1990-1991. 
This  study  surveyed  the  science  and  math- 


4.  See.  for  example,  the  letter  of  March  11,  1992,  from  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  Representatives  William 
D.  Ford  and  Dale  E.  Kildee.  This  letter  is  an  initial  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  request  to  review  the  NAGB  performance 
standards 
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ematics  performance  of  9-  and  13-year-olds  in 
both  large  and  small  countries. 5 

Among  the  major  countries  whose  results 
were  based  on  virtually  all  age-eligible  chil¬ 
dren,  the  lAEP  found  that  only  in  Korea  did  9- 
year-olds  score  significantly  higher  in  science, 
statistically  speaking,  than  did  similar  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  United  States  (see  Figure  5).  The 
scores  of  U.S.  students  were  not  significantly 
different  from  those  of  students  in  Taiwan, 
Canada,  Spain,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
after  taking  sampling  variability  into  account. 
In  contrast,  in  mathematics,  9-year-old  stu¬ 
dents  in  Taiwan,  Korea,  and  the  former  Soviet 
Union  scored  significantly  higher,  on  average, 
than  similar  students  in  the  United  States. 
After  taking  into  account  the  variations  in 
sampling  associated  with  these  tests,  the  re¬ 
sults  indicate  that  U.S.  students  scored  about 
the  same  as  did  students  in  Spain  and  Canada. 

Among  13-year-olds,  students  from  Korea, 
Taiwan,  and  the  former  Soviet  Union  per¬ 
formed  significantly  better  in  science  than  did 
students  in  the  United  States.  Similar  stu¬ 
dents  in  Canada,  France,  and  Spain  performed 
at  about  the  same  level  as  students  in  the 
United  States,  again,  after  taking  into  account 
the  variations  in  sampling.  In  mathematics, 
however,  13-year-olds  in  the  United  States 
were  significantly  outscored  by  similar  stu¬ 
dents  from  all  the  other  countries  except 
Spain. 

These  findings-and  similar  ones  in  earlier 
international  comparisons  of  achievement  in 
mathematics  and  science-have  caused  some 
critics  of  education  in  the  United  States  to  ask 
why  students  here  do  not  meet  what  they  call 
world-class  standards  of  achievement.  Some 
researchers  respond  that  methodological  dif- 

5.  Performance  in  mathematics  and  science  by  S-year-olds 
was  assessed  in  14  countries;  performance  by  13-year- 
olda  was  assessed  in  20  countries  Some  countries  drew 
samples  from  virtually  all  children  in  the  appropriate 
age  group,  whereas  others  confined  their  assessments  to 
specific  geographic  areas,  language  groups,  or  grade  lev¬ 
els  Only  those  countries  surveying  virtually  all  age- 
eligible  children  are  discussed  in  the  text,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  exceptions  In  the  Soviet  Union,  testing  oc- 


ferences,  especially  in  selecting  samples  of 
children  for  testing,  could  explain  much  of  the 
difference  in  international  scores.^  (Some 
countries,  for  example,  may  restrict  their  sam¬ 
ples  to  schools  attended  by  their  best  stu¬ 
dents.)  But  this  explanation  does  not  appear 
to  be  compelling  in  the  case  of  the  results  from 
the  second  lAEP,  which  were  based  on  virtu¬ 
ally  all  age-eligible  children. 

Cultural  differences  among  nations  also 
could  account  for  some  of  the  disparities  in 
academic  achievement.  Foreign  schools  may 
be  no  more  effective  than  U.S.  schools  in  car¬ 
rying  out  what  is  expected  of  them,  but  be¬ 
cause  other  nations  may  value  academic 
achievement  more  highly,  their  students  do 
better  on  international  tests.  This  explana¬ 
tion  could  vindicate  U.S.  schools  but  still  leave 
the  nation's  students  with  a  poor  record  of 
achievement  compared  with  students  in  other 
countries. 

Another  explanation  of  the  poor  showing  of 
U.S.  students  centers  on  differences  among 
nations  in  their  schools'  curricula.  Because 
such  curricula  may  vary  in  their  scope,  depth, 
and  difficulty,  student  scores  may  differ  be¬ 
cause  of  varying  exposure  to  the  subject  mat¬ 
ter  being  tested.  For  example,  the  Second  In¬ 
ternational  Mathematics  Study  found  that  so- 
called  population  A  students  (those  in  grade  7 
in  Japan  and  grade  8  in  the  United  States) 
achieved  higher  scores  in  algebra  in  Japan 
than  in  the  United  States.  But  the  mathemat¬ 
ics  curriculum  in  Japan  is  relatively  homoge¬ 
neous  and  demanding,  whereas  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  the  United  States  is  more  varied.  As  a 
result,  many  students  in  the  United  States  do 
not  have  extensive  exposure  to  a  demanding 
mathematics  curriculum  as  students  do  in 
Japan. 

curred  only  in  Russian-speaking  schools  in  14  out  of  15 
republics.  In  Spain,  students  in  Cataluha  were  not  sur¬ 
veyed  In  Canada,  9-year-olds  were  tested  in  4  out  of  10 
provinces  (Bntish  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Ontario, 
and  Quebec),  whereas  13-year-olds  were  tested  in  9  out 
of  10  provinces. 

6.  See  Ins  C  Rotberg,  "I  Never  Promised  You  First  Place," 
Phi  Delta  /fappan  (December  1990),  pp  296-303 
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Comparing  the  top  population  A  students  in  among  9-  and  14-year-olds.  Compared  with 

both  countrieS"the  top  20  percent  in  Japan  students  in  30  other  nations,  U.S.  9-year-olds 

and  the  14  percent  in  the  United  States  who  ranked  among  the  three  highest-scoring 

took  algebra-revealed  virtually  identical  pro-  groups.  Relative  proficiency  declined  with 

ficiency  (see  Table  2).7  Unpublished  analyses  age,  however,  and  U.S.  14-year-olds  dropped 

by  the  same  researcher  working  at  the  Uni-  to  10th  place.  Still,  U.S.  students  did  rela- 

versity  of  Illinois  compare  students  in  the  top  tively  better  in  reading  than  in  mathematics, 

tenth  and  top  quarter  of  population  A  students  However,  the  reading  assessment  focused  on 

in  Japan  and  in  the  United  States;  the  results  basic  literacy  (narrative  storytelling,  exposi- 

show  similar  achievement  in  both  countries.  tion,  and  document  use),  not  the  higher-order 

Among  the  bottom  half  of  U.S.  students,  how-  thinking  skills  that  the  national  goals  pro- 

ever,  achievement  in  mathematics  is  signifi-  mote.  Consequently,  it  would  be  unwise  to 

cantly  lower  than  among  comparable  students  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the  assessment’s 

in  Japan.  By  implication,  if  the  curriculum  in  otherwise  encouraging  results, 

the  United  States  were  strengthened,  students 
here-especially  those  scoring  below  average- 

would  improve  their  performance.  Completion  of  High  School 

The  subject  matter  on  which  students  are  T}j0  progress  made  by  some  students  (espe- 

tested  may  also  make  a  difference  in  the  rank-  cially  minorities)  during  the  1980s  has  been 

ings  among  countries,  as  indicated  by  the  re-  u^et  with  reservations.  Some  analysts,  for  ex- 

sults  of  a  recent  assessment  of  reading  skills  ample,  have  expressed  the  fear  that  these 

-  gains  in  achievement- which  may  reflect  high- 

7.  See  Ian  Weatbury,  "Comparing  American  and  Japanese  academic  Standards— might  have  COme  at 

Achievement:  Is  the  United  States  Really  a  Low  Achiev-  the  expense  of  higher  dropout  rates.  The  im- 

er?"  Educational  Researcher  (June-July  1992',  pp  18-24 
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portance  placed  on  this  aspect  of  schooling  is 
reflected  in  the  national  education  goals, 
which  call  not  only  for  improving  academic 
proficiency  but  also  for  increasing  the  rate  of 
high  school  completion  to  at  least  90  percent  of 
all  students.  In  addition,  by  the  year  2000,  the 
goals  call  for  reducing  the  difference  between 
the  rates  of  graduation  of  white  and  minority 
students. 

Indications  are  that  many  states  increased 
academic  standards  in  the  1980s  but  that 
dropout  rates  did  not  rise.  One  measure  of  the 
higher  expectations  that  states  had  for  their 
graduating  students  is  the  number  of  so-called 
Carnegie  units  (basically,  one-year  courses) 
that  these  students  had  earned  (completed).. 
During  the  1980s,  students  increased  the 
average  number  of  overall  and  academic  (as 
opposed  to  vocational  or  personal  use)  credits 
earned  in  high  school-from  21.3  Carnegie 
units  in  1982  to  22.8  in  1987.  Although  black 
and  Hispanic  students  graduated  with  fewer 
total  and  academic  credits  than  white  (and 
Asian/Pacific  Islander)  students  during  the 
1980s,  they  increased  their  course  loads  over 
this  period  (see  Figure  6).  By  1987,  they  were 
earning  more  credits  than  did  whites  in  1982. 

Along  with  increases  in  course  loads  and 
steady  or  increasing  NAEP  scores,  the  high 
school  dropout  rate  declined  and  the  comple¬ 
tion  rate  rose  between  1980  and  1990.  Al¬ 
though  the  rate  of  high  school  completion  by 
students  aged  19  to  20  did  not  reach  the  na¬ 
tional  education  goal  of  90  percent,  it  never¬ 
theless  rose  to  about  83  percent  in  1990.. 
Gains  in  rates  of  completion  and  reductions  in 
dropout  rates  were  especially  notable  for  black 
and  Hispanic  students;  as  a  result,  the  gaps 
between  the  dropout  and  completion  rates  of 
whites  and  minorities  narrowed  (see  Figure 
7).  Furthermore,  the  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates  who  entered  college  in  the  fall  fol¬ 
lowing  graduation  also  rose  during  the  1980s, 
reaching  a  record  level  of  more  than  60  per¬ 
cent  in  1990,  up  from  49  percent  in  1980.  This 
proportion  increased  most  among  white  stu¬ 
dents;  nevertheless,  the  proportions  of  black 
and  Hispanic  students  who  proceeded  directly 
to  college  also  increased  during  the  1980s. 


The  record  shows  that  the  performance  of 
U.S.  students  got  better  during  the  1980s.  But 
critics  contend  that  the  rate  of  improvement  in 
performance  was  too  slow  to  achieve  the  na¬ 
tional  goals  for  education  by  the  year  2000 
even  if  similar  gains  in  performance  were  to 
continue  throughout  the  19908.  Some  of  these 
critics  argue  that  the  national  goals  can  be 
achieved  only  by  restructuring  the  system  of 
education  in  the  United  States.  Any  such  re¬ 
structuring,  however,  is  affected  by  both  the 
resources  available  for  the  schools  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  families  and  communi¬ 
ties  of  U.S.  students. 


Resources  of  Schools 

The  movement  to  reform  education  during  the 
1980s  also  generated  concern  about  the 
amount  and  distribution  of  resources  avail¬ 
able  for  education.  Some  people  argued  that 
education  was  not  receiving  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  it  needed,  especially  if  the  national  goals 
were  going  to  be  attained,  and  that  available 
funds  were  not  allocated  equitably.  Others 
countered  that  many  schools  had  more  funds 
than  they  could  efficiently  spend  and  that 
higher  expectations,  not  more  spending,  was 
the  key  to  raising  the  level  of  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students.  In  the  debate  about  the  re¬ 
sources  that  should  be  available  to  the  schools, 
those  that  have  probably  received  the  most  at¬ 
tention  are  expenditures  for  education  and  for 
teachers. 


Spending  on  Education 

Spending  on  education  is  a  broad  indicator  of 
the  resources  available  to  educate  children.  In 
the  1980s,  financial  support  for  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  rose  substantially.  Be¬ 
tween  the  1981-1982  and  1990-1991  school 
years,  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  expendi¬ 
tures  per  pupil  in  the  public  schools  rose  35 
percent  (see  Figure  8).  In  the  1990-1991 
school  year,  public  schools  spent  an  average  of 
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about  $5,400  per  pupil  (in  1992  dollars).  In  in¬ 
creasing  the  amounts  they  were  spending  on 
public  elementary  and  secondary  education 
during  the  1980s,  U.S.  taxpayers  also  allo¬ 
cated  a  larger  share  of  their  available  re¬ 
sources  to  that  schooling.  Funding  per  pupil 
as  a  share  of  personal  income  per  capita  in¬ 
creased  from  25.7  percent  in  school  year  1979- 
1980  to  28.7  percent  in  school  year  1990-1991. 

The  increased  resources  allocated  to  public 
schools  during  the  1980s  largely  reflected 
more  funding  from  state  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  (see  Figure  9).  Support  for  public  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education  from  state 
governments  increased  about  33  percent  be¬ 
tween  1980  and  1990  in  dollars  adjusted  for 
inflation,  whereas  funds  from  local  govern¬ 
ments  rose  more  than  40  percent  over  that  pe¬ 
riod.  In  contrast,  school  funding  from  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  declined,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation. 

Throughout  the  1980s,  schools  received  the 
largest  share  of  their  funds  from  state  govern¬ 
ments.  In  school  year  1989-1990,  the  state 
share  of  public  school  funding  was  more  than 
47  percent,  while  the  share  from  local  govern- 
r^ents  was  slightly  below  47  percent.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  funds  received  from  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  was  about  6  percent. 

Although  resources  are  at  a  record  level  in 
public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  ex¬ 
penditures  per  pupil  vary  among  and  within 
states.  Interstate  differences  in  per-pupil  ex¬ 
penditures  for  education  are  substantial,  re¬ 
flecting,  in  part,  differences  in  personal  in¬ 
come  per  capita  and  in  the  cost  of  living  (see 
Figure  10).  In  the  1989-199C  school  year,  ex¬ 
penditures  per  pupil  adjusted  for  state  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  cost  of  living  ranged  from  $7,900 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  spent  the 
most,  to  $3,400  in  Utah,  which  spent  the  least 
(in  1992  dollars).  The  disparity  between 
states  that  spent  the  highest  and  lowest 
amounts,  which  is  expressed  as  the  spending 
ratio,  decreased  over  the  1980s,  falling  from 
2.8  in  1980-1981  to  2.3  in  1989-1990. 


These  disparities  in  spending  also  affect  the 
allocation  of  federal  aid:  substantial  amounts 
of  it  are  allocated  using  formulas  that  include 
the  state's  average  expenditure  per  pupil  as  a 
proxy  for  the  cost  of  education.  For  example, 
the  formula  for  distributing  funds  for  compen¬ 
satory  education  from  the  Chapter  1  program 
uses  this  figure.  A  variety  of  other  factors  also 
affect  the  allocation  of  federal  aid  to  education 
among  the  states.  As  a  result,  the  states  re¬ 
ceive  varying  levels  of  aid,  both  in  dollar 
amounts  and  as  a  share  of  total  funding  for  a 
state's  schools.  Overall,  federal  aid  ranges 
from  2.8  percent  of  funding  for  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  in  New  Hampshire 
to  15.5  percent  of  funding  in  Mississippi  in 
school  year  1989-1990. 

Intrastate  disparities  in  expenditures  per 
pupil  have  been  a  concern  at  least  since  early 
in  this  century.  These  disparities  derive  in 
part  from  the  way  states  finance  their  educa¬ 
tion  systems.  Local  education  authorities 
raise  revenues  through  taxes  on  local  property 
whose  average  value  varies  considerably 
among  school  districts.  States  then  provide 
school  districts  with  additional  revenues  to 
help  equalize  expenditures  per  pupil  among 
the  districts.  Intrastate  disparities  in  such  ex¬ 
penditures  declined  in  many  states  between 
1980  and  1987,  but  substantial  differences  in 
spending  among  districts  still  remain  in  most 
states  (see  Figure  11). 

Over  the  past  20  years,  litigation  has  been 
initiated  in  many  states  to  overturn  systems  of 
school  financing  on  the  grounds  that  the  sys¬ 
tems  are  inequitable  and  hence  illegal.  Liti¬ 
gants  have  used  education  clauses  in  state 
constitutions  and  the  equal  protection  clause 
of  the  14th  Amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu¬ 
tion  as  the  basis  for  those  actions.  In  the 
1980s,  for  example,  systems  of  school  financ¬ 
ing  were  declared  unconstitutional  in  Arkan¬ 
sas,  Kentucky,  Montana,  New  Jersey,  and 
Texas.  In  1990,  court  cases  had  been  filed  or 
were  planned  in  about  25  states. 

Federal  involvement  in  this  issue  has  been 
limited  largely  to  the  allocation  of  Impact  Aid, 
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which  under  some  circumstances  can  be  taken 
into  account  in  efforts  by  states  to  equalize 
educational  resources.  The  lack  of  federal  con¬ 
cern  stems  from  a  1973  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court.  The  court  ruled  in  Rodriguez  v. 
San  Antonio  Independent  School  District  that 
existing  differences  in  expenditures  per  pupil 
among  school  districts  in  Texas  did  not  violate 
the  14th  Amendment. 

Another  perspective  on  spending  for  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  can  be  gained  by  ex¬ 
amining  how  much  other  countries  spend  on 
education  (see  Figure  12).  The  United  States 
invests  more  to  educate  its  elementary  and 
secondary  students  than  do  other  major  indus¬ 
trialized  countries.  In  the  1988-1989  school 
year,  spending  per  pupil  was  higher  in  the 
United  States  than  in  the  former  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Japan,  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Canada.  Although  other  countries  allo¬ 
cate  a  larger  fraction  of  their  gross  domestic 
product  (GDP)  to  education,  the  United  States 
(which  has  the  largest  GDP)  actually  spends 
more,  on  average,  per  student  than  do  other 
major  nations. 

Teachers’  Salaries  and  Staffing 
Patterns 

Spending  for  teachers  is  probably  the  largest 
and  most  important  instructional  expense 
that  schools  must  cover.  Two  primary  ways  in 
which  spending  on  teachers  can  increase  are 
by  paying  teachers  higher  salaries  and  by  hir¬ 
ing  more  teachers,  v/hich  would  reduce  the 
average  number  of  students  in  a  classroom. 
The  increased  spending  on  public  elementary 
and  secondary  education  that  was  evident 
during  the  1980s  was  directed  toward  both  of 
these  elements. 

The  average  salary  of  full-time  teachers, 
after  declining  in  the  late  1970s,  increased 
during  the  1980s  (see  Figure  13).  By  school 
year  1990-1991,  it  was  at  its  highest  level  ev¬ 
er,  about  $33,000.  At  least  some  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  average  salary  was  attributable  to 
the  growing  seniority  of  many  teachers;  in  ad¬ 
dition,  some  could  be  ascribed  to  the  increas¬ 


ing  number  of  years  of  education  that  teachers 
had,  another  factor  that,  along  with  seniority, 
determines  their  salaries..  The  median  years 
of  teaching  experience  increased  from  8  years 
in  1971  to  about  15  years  in  1991.; 

The  earnings  of  teachers  relative  to  all  full¬ 
time  workers  also  increased  during  the  1980s. 
The  difference  in  salaries  between  teachers 
and  other  workers  is  especially  notable  when 
one  remembers  that  most  teachers  work  a  9- 
or  10-month  school  year,  compared  with  12 
months  for  most  other  workers. 

Salaries  for  beginning  teachers  are  impor¬ 
tant  in  attracting  a  pool  of  candidates  for 
teaching  positions.  The  average  salary  for  be¬ 
ginning  teachers  also  increased  during  the 
1980s,  but  not  as  much  as  the  average  salary 
of  all  teachers.  Although  evidence  of  a  general 
teacher  shortage  does  not  exist,  school  dis¬ 
tricts  report  that  teachers  are  hard  to  find  in 
some  areas  of  specialization  (for  example,  bi¬ 
lingual  education). 

With  average  class  size  continuing  to  de¬ 
cline  in  the  1980s,  spending  for  teachers  in¬ 
creased  as  more  teachers  were  hired.  The 
average  pupil-teacher  ratio  dropped  in  both 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  (to  19.0  stu¬ 
dents  and  14.5  students  per  teacher,  respec¬ 
tively,  in  school  year  1990-1991;  see  Figure 
14)..  Smaller  classes  can  improve  teacher  mo¬ 
rale,  and  some  evidence  shows  that  this  oc- 
cuired  during  the  1980s.  In  addition,  some  re¬ 
search  indicates  that  smaller  class  size  is  re¬ 
lated  to  student  achievement,  especially  in  the 
early  elementary  school  years.  But  overall  re¬ 
ductions  in  class  size  as  a  strategy  to  improve 
student  achievement  have  been  criticized  for 
not  being  cost-effective,  because  large  reduc¬ 
tions  are  needed  to  achieve  relatively  small 
gains  in  proficiency.8 

The  fraction  of  school  personnel  who  are  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  support  staff-as  opposed  to 
teachers-stabilized  in  the  1980s  (see  Figure 


8.  See  Allan  Odden,  "Classa  Size  and  Student  Achievement. 
Research- Based  Policy  Alternatives,"  Educational  Eval¬ 
uation  and  Policy  Analysis,  vol.  12  (1990),  pp.  213-227. 
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15).  (Administrative  and  support  personnel 
include  school  district  administrators,  princi¬ 
pals,  guidance  counselors,  psychological  per¬ 
sonnel,  and  various  other  instructional  staff 
such  as  curriculum  specialists,  as  well  as  sec¬ 
retarial  and  clerical  personnel,  transportation 
staff,  food  service  workers,  and  plant  opera¬ 
tion  and  maintenance,  health,  recreation,  and 
various  other  steiff.)  After  increasing  in  the 
1960s  and  1970s,  the  share  of  all  school  t  ’  •'ff 
who  were  administrative  or  support  persor 
remained  at  about  47  percent  during  the 
1980s. 

The  public's  increasing  concern  about  the 
condition  of  education  during  the  1980s  fos¬ 
tered  rising  revenues  along  with  various  re¬ 
forms  to  improve  the  schools.  Total  spending 
rose  significantly  during  the  decade,  while  the 
average  salary  of  teachers  increased  and  the 
average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  de¬ 
clined.  As  schools  received  additional  re¬ 
sources  to  carry  out  their  mission,  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  students  and  their  families  were  al¬ 
so  changing. 


Characteristics  of 
Students  and  Their 
Families 

A  knowledge  of  trends  in  the  characteristics  of 
students  and  their  families  is  essential  in  as¬ 
sessing  changes  in  student  outcomes  during 
the  1980s.  Research  shows  that  the  qualities 
of  the  schools-as  opposed  to  the  characteris¬ 
tics  of  students  and  their  families  and  other 
residual  factors-can  explain  only  10  percent 
to  25  percent  of  the  differences  in  academic 
achievement  among  students.  Furthermore, 
even  that  share  is  in  part  the  result  of  vari¬ 
ation  in  average  family  backgrounds  in  dif¬ 
ferent  schools,  which  stems  from  a  myriad  of 
factors. 

Changes  in  the  family  and  social  back¬ 
grounds  of  students  also  form  part  of  the  con¬ 
text  for  reconsidering  federal  and  state  poli¬ 


cies  on  education  that  focus  on  changing  the 
nature  of  schools  to  improve  the  performance 
of  students.  The  national  education  goals,  for 
example,  call  for  the  schools  to  change  so  that 
more  students  master  challenging  subject 
matter,  improve  their  achievement  in  science 
and  mathematics,  and  graduate  from  high 
school.  Successful  learning,  however,  requires 
the  efforts  of  students  as  well  as  teachers,  and 
research  has  identified  a  range  of  attributes- 
demographic,  economic,  social,  and  psycho- 
logical“that  affect  the  success  of  students  in 
school.  The  challenge  that  teachers  face  to 
motivate  and  engage  their  students  in  learn¬ 
ing  ’s  shaped  by  the  characteristics  of  their 
students. 

The  number  of  students  establishes  the 
magnitude  of  the  effort  required  by  the 
schools.  In  the  fall  of  1992,  schools  enrolled  an 
estimated  47.6  million  children  in  grades  K 
through  12.  Enrollment  declined  in  the  first 
half  of  the  1980s  but  has  been  rising  since 
then  (see  Figure  16).  It  is  projected  to  increase 
steadily-in  both  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  grades-for  at  least  the  next  10  years. 

The  public  schools  remain  the  primary  edu¬ 
cators  of  children  in  grades  K  through  12.-  Al¬ 
most  90  percent  of  all  students  were  enrolled 
in  public  schools  in  the  fall  of  1990-about  the 
same  as  in  1980.  Relatively  more  students  at¬ 
tend  private  schools  in  the  elementary  grades 
than  in  high  school., 


The  fraction  of  children  who  had  characteris¬ 
tics  that  are  usually  associated  with  being 
educationally  di.sadvantaged  increased  in  the 
1980s.  These  characteristics  include  member¬ 
ship  in  some  minority  racial  or  ethnic  group,  a 
family  whose  income  falls  below  the  poverty 
line,  limited  proficiency  in  English,  a  learning 
disability,  and  a  single-parent  family.  Each  of 
these  attributes  is  related  to  relatively  poor 
performance  in  school-lower  test  scores  and 
higher  dropout  rates-although  the  cause  of 
the  association  is  not  always  clear. 


Factors  Associated  with 
Educational  Challenges 
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The  racial  or  ethnic  composition  of  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  school  enrollment  in  the 
United  States  is  undergoing  a  major  change 
(see  Figure  17).  The  proportion  of  students 
who  are  white  declined  in  the  1980s  and  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  continue  to  drop  at  least  through  the 
year  2000.  In  1980,  almost  75  percent  of  the 
school-age  population  was  white;  that  share  is 
expected  to  decline  to  about  65  percent  in 
2000.  The  trend  of  growth  in  the  proportions 
of  children  who  are  members  of  minority 
groups  is  especially  notable  among  Hispanics. 
They  made  up  about  8  percent  of  school-age 
children  in  1980  but  are  expected  to  constitute 
14  percent  in  2000.  The  proportion  of  children 
who  are  black  is  expected  to  increase  slightly 
to  about  15  percent  in  2000.  The  proportion  of 
school-age  children  of  other  races-mainly, 
Asian/Pacific  Islanders-is  expected  to  grow 
from  more  than  2  percent  to  almost  6  percent 
between  1980  and  2000. 

Poverty  is  an  important  source  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  disadvantages  seen  in  many  black  and 
Hispanic  children.  For  children  under  18 
years  of  age,  the  propo.'tion  living  in  poverty- 
the  poverty  rate-fluctuated  during  the  1980s; 
it  ended  at  nearly  20  percent  overall  in  1990, 
several  points  higher  than  in  1980.  The  pov¬ 
erty  rates  of  black  and  Hispanic  children  are 
significantly  higher  than  that  of  white  chil¬ 
dren  (see  Figure  18).  In  1990,  about  15  per¬ 
cent  of  white  children  were  living  in  poverty, 
compared  with  about  44  percent  of  black  chil¬ 
dren  and  40  percent  of  Hispanic  children. 

Some  analysts  believe  that  the  concentra¬ 
tion  of  black  and  Hispanic  students  in  pre¬ 
dominantly  minority  schools  may  affect  their 
performance  because  some  research  has  found 
that  the  quality  of  such  schools  is  lower  than 
that  of  predominantly  white  schools  in  some 
areas.9  The  proportion  of  black  and  Hispanic 
students  attending  predominantly  minority 
schools  increased  in  the  1980s  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  for  which  data  are  available  (see 


9.  See  Marshall  S.  Smith  and  -Jennifer  O'Day.  "Educational 
Equality:  1966  and  Now,"  in  Deborah  A.  Verstegen  and 
James  Gordon  Ward,  eds..  The  1990  American  Educa¬ 
tion  Finance  Association  Yearbook.  Spheres  of  Justice  in 


Figure  19).  Enrollment  of  blacks  in  predomi¬ 
nantly  minority  schools  declined  between  the 
1968-1969  school  year  and  the  1976-1977 
school  year  but  has  increased  since  then.  En¬ 
rollment  of  Hispanic  students  in  predomi¬ 
nantly  minority  schools,  in  contrast,  has  been 
increasing  steadily  since  school  year  1968- 
1969  as  their  proportion  in  the  population  has 
increased. 

Speaking  a  language  other  than  English  at 
home  is  also  a  factor  associated  with  relatively 
lower  levels  of  performance  in  school.  The 
number  of  students  ages  8  to  15  who  speak  a 
language  other  than  English  at  home  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  860,000  between  1979 
and  1989,  rising  from  about  8  percent  to  12 
percent  of  students  this  age.  Moreover,  chil¬ 
dren  who  speak  Spanish  at  home-about  two- 
thirds  of  the  children  who  speak  ,c  language 
other  than  English  at  home-are  I'ore  likely 
than  children  who  speak  other  languages  at 
home  to  be  below  the  typical  (modal)  grade  for 
their  age.  Language  differences  associated 
with  recency  of  immigration  could  help  to  ex¬ 
plain  why  Hispanic  students  made  less 
progress  than  black  students  in  closing  the 
achievement  gap  with  white  students  during 
the  198^.'’ 

The  proportion  of  students  in  public  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  schools  who  are  classified 
as  having  a  learning  disability  also  increased 
between  1977  and  1989  (see  Figure  20),  The 
increasing  number  and  proportion  of  disabled 
students  have  a  significan-.  effect  on  school 
budgets,  because  educatir  ;  students  with  dis¬ 
abilities  costs  more  than  ducating  students  in 
regular  programs-on  a\  ■  2.3  times  what 

was  spent  for  regular  students  in  the  1985- 
1986  school  year.  10  Youths  with  disabilities 


Education  (New  York  Harper  Collins  Publishers,  1991); 
David  J.  Armor,  "Why  is  Black  Educational  Achieve-; 
ment  Rising?"  The  Public  Interest  (Summer  1992),  pp. 
65-80. 

10.  For  more  details,  see  Mary  T.  fJooro,  E.  William  Strang, 
Myron  Schwartz,  and  Mark  Braddock,  Patterns  in  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  Service  Delivery  and  Cost  (Washington, 
D  C  .  Decision  Resources  Corporation,  December  1988) 
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are  more  likely  than  those  without  them  to  be 
male,  black,  and  poor. 

Disagreement  exists  about  whether  the  in- 
cider'ce  of  learning  disabilities  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  actually  growing  or  whether  schools  to¬ 
day  are  more  likely  than  they  v^ere  in  past 
years  to  classify  children  as  learning  disabled.. 
In  fact,  the  growth  in  the  proportion  of  chil¬ 
dren  classified  as  learning  disabled  has  coin¬ 
cided  with  declines  in  tb*'  proportions  identi¬ 
fied  as  having  other  major  iisabilities  (speech 
impairments,  mental  retardation,  and  serious 
emotional  disturbances),  although  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  all  children  determined  to  be  disabled 
has  grown.  In  any  case,  children  who  are  clas¬ 
sified  as  having  a  learning  disability  must  ;ie 
served  in  federally  supported  programs  of  spe¬ 
cial  education. 

The  proportion  of  children  who  live  with 
two  parents  continued  its  decline  in  the  1980s 
(see  Figure  21).  Over  that  decade,  the  drop  in 
the  proportion  of  children  under  18  years  of 
age  living  with  two  parents  was  greatest 
among  Hispanics.  But  by  1990,  only  38  per¬ 
cent  of  black  children  lived  with  both  parents, 
compared  with  67  percent  of  Hispanic  children 
and  79  percent  of  white  children  Among  chil¬ 
dren  living  with  one  parent  (generally  their 
mother),  the  fraction  whose  parent  had  never 
been  married  also  increased  significantly  be¬ 
tween  1980  and  1990,  rising  from  7  percent  to 
19  percent  among  whites,  from  29  percent  to 
52  percent  among  blacks,  and  from  20  percent 
to  33  percent  among  Hispanics. 

Factors  Associated  with 
Educational  Improvement 

Several  trends  that  are  believed  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with  better  performance  oi  :dents  were 
also  evident  in  the  1980s.  Chiiuren  who  at¬ 
tend  preschool  may  be  better  prepared  for  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  do  better  throughout  their 
schooling  than  children  who  do  not,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  1980s,  the  number  of  children  attend¬ 
ing  such  classes  grew  (see  Figure  22).  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  students  who  had  preprimary  edu¬ 


cation  increased  most  among  three-  to  four- 
year-old  whites,  but  participation  among 
black  children  of  the  same  age  also  grew.  In 
contrast,  among  Hispanic  children,  preschool 
enrollment  remained  at  a  lower  rate. 

Disadvantaged  children,  however,  are  less 
likely  to  receive  preschool  <i  struction  than  are 
children  from  higher-income  families.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  1990,  about  59  percent  of  three-  to 
four-year-olds  from  families  with  incomes  of 
$40,000  or  more  were  enrolled  in  preschoo’ 
programs  (excluding  kindergarten),  compared 
with  30  percent  of  similar  children  from  fam¬ 
ilies  with  less  than  $20,000  in  income.  Part  of 
the  reason  families  with  higher  incomes  are 
more  likely  than  those  with  lower  incomes  to 
enroll  their  children  in  preschool  programs  is 
that  the  parents  are  more  likely  to  be  em¬ 
ployed. 

A  strong  relationship  exists  between  the 
level  of  education  of  parents  and  the  academic 
achievement  of  their  chi’dren.  During  the 
1980s,  the  proportion  of  both  elementary  and 
high  school  students  whose  family- head  had  at 
least  completed  high  school  rose  (see  Figure 
23).  In  1980,  about  69  percent  of  students  in 
grades  9  through  12  lived  in  a  household  in 
which  the  head  had  at  least  a  high  school  edu¬ 
cation;  by  1990,  this  figure  had  risen  to  80  per¬ 
cent.  The  largest  gains  were  among  blacks, 
for  whom  the  percentage  rose  from  45  percent 
to  68  percent  over  the  decade..  As  a  result,  the 
gap  between  black  and  white  students  in  the 
proportion  whose  family  head  had  at  least  a 
high  school  education  dropped  from  27  per¬ 
centage  points  in  1980  to  about  13  percentage 
points  in  1987  before  edging  up  to  14  percent¬ 
age  points  in  1990.  Among  Hispanic  students 
in  grades  9  through  12,  the  proportion  with  a 
family  head  who  had  comple  ed  at  least  high 
school  rose  from  34  percent  to  46  percent  be¬ 
tween  1980  and  1990.  This  increase  also  pro¬ 
duced  a  slight  drop  in  the  difference  between 
the  fractions  of  white  and  Hispanic  students 
whose  household  head  had  a  high  school  di¬ 
ploma. 

Students'  use  of  illegal  drugs  also  dropped 
in  the  1980s  (see  Figure  24).  The  proportion  of 
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high  school  seniors  who  reported  ever  using  an 
illegal  drug-including  marijuana,  cocaine, 
and  other  opiates  and  stimulants  but  not 
alcohol-peaked  in  the  early  1980s  and  then 
decreased,  dropping  below  levels  that  were 
last  reached  in  1975.  Still,  in  1991, 44  percent 
of  high  school  seniors  reported  having  used  an 
illegal  drug  at  least  once;  about  16  percent  re¬ 
ported  that  they  had  used  the  drug  in  the 
month  before  being  surveyed.  These  results 
suggest  that  much  more  effort  is  necessary  to 
reach  the  sixth  national  education  goal-that 
every  school  be  free  of  drugs-by  the  year  2000. 
Notably,  a  higher  proportion  of  white  high 
school  seniors  reported  using  illegal  drugs  in 
the  past  year  than  did  black,  Hispanic,  and 
Asian  students.  Alcohol  use  also  fell  during 
the  1980s  but  only  slightly.  In  1991,  about  88 
percent  of  all  high  school  seniors  reported  ever 
having  had  an  alcoholic  drink. 

The  public  is  widely  concerned  about  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  schools  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  the  schools  they  know  best  they 
judge  as  relatively  effective..  Thus,  most  par¬ 
ents  apparently  do  not  see  their  children’s 
schools  as  failures  and  in  need  of  major  im¬ 
provement.  In  1992,  less  than  20  percent  of 
the  population  awarded  a  grade  of  A  or  B  to 
the  nation's  public  schools,  but  at  the  same 
time,  64  percent  of  parents  with  children  in  a 
public  school  gave  their  child's  school  a  grade 
of  A  or  B  (see  Figure  25).  When  respondents 
were  asked  about  the  schools  in  their  larger 
community,  about  40  percent  of  them  gave 
those  schools  an  A  or  B. 


The  Effectiveness  of 
Schools  and  the  National 
Education  Goals 

Any  assessment  of  how  well  students  and 
their  schools  have  been  doing  depends  on  the 


standard  of  effectiveness  being  used  as  a  cri¬ 
terion.  Historical  trends  indicate  that  the  per¬ 
formance  of  students  has  been  basically  stable 
(as  measured  by  test  scores)  or  improving 
slightly  (as  measured  by  graduation  rates) 
during  the  past  20  years.  Minority  students, 
however,  have  made  significant  strides  in  clos¬ 
ing  the  gap  that  has  existed  between  their  per¬ 
formance  and  that  of  white  students.  Yet  a 
contrasting  picture  emerges  with  the  use  of 
the  standards  of  proficiency  recently  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  National  Assessment  Governing 
Board.  Assessing  the  performance  of  students 
against  those  standards  reveals  that  about  80 
percent  of  elementary  and  secondary  students 
appear  to  have  failed  to  become  proficient  in 
challenging  mathematical  subject  matter  ap¬ 
propriate  for  their  grade  level.  Moreover,  in¬ 
ternational  comparisons  in  mathematics  and 
science  (though  not  in  reading)  repeatedly 
show  that  students  in  the  United  States  fare 
poorly  compared  with  students  in  other 
nations. 

The  national  education  goals  imply  that, 
whatever  the  current  level  of  accomplishment 
of  U.S.  students,  substantial  progress  can  and 
must  be  made  before  they  (and  adults  in  this 
country)  have  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and 
skills  they  need  for  the  future.  The  challenge 
posed  by  the  national  education  goals  is  where 
to  go  next.  Part  of  that  decision  involves  what 
the  federal  role  should  be  in  improving  the 
large  and  complex  U.S.  education  system-a 
system  that  encompasses  50  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  and  a  number  of  outlying 
areas. 

In  making  decisions  con-  'ing  possible 
changes  in  the  federal  role,  t:.„  Congress  will 
face  several  basic  questions  concerning  federal 
priorities  and  the  extent  of  federal  control  over 
education  in  this  country.  These  issues  form  a 
framework  for  the  options  that  the  Congress 
may  wish  to  consider  in  reauthorizing  the  var¬ 
ious  acts  that  provide  federal  support  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  education. 
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Figure  1. 

Trends  in  Student  Achievement  in  Science,  Mathematics,  Reading,  and  Writing, 

Based  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 

Science  Mathematics 


Reading  Writings 


SOURCE;  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Deparunent  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education.  1992  (1992). 

NOTE:  The  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  vsas  conducted  in  the  following  years.  science--1977, 1982,  1986,  and  1990 
(scores  for  the  years  1970  (1969  for  17-year-oldsI  and  1973  were  extrapolated);  mathematics-1978,  1982,  1986,  and  1990 
(scores  for  1973  were  extrapolated);  reading-1971,  1975,  1980,  1984,  1988,  and  '990;  and  writing-1984,  1988,  and  1990 
Data  for  the  years  between  assessments  (or  extrapolations)  were  interpolated, 
a.  Writing  proficiency  was  assessed  among  fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  graders,  regardless  of  their  ages. 
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Figure  2. 

Trends  in  the  Difference  Between  the  Test  Scores  of  White  and  Black  Students 
Based  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 
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SOURCE 


St^trsticVrThecS  Educat,or.  Nat.onal  Center  for  Educat.on 

a.  Writing  proficiency  was  assessed  among  fourth,  eighth,  end  eleventh  graders,  -oqardless  of  their  ages. 
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Figure  3. 

Trends  in  the  Difference  Between  the  Test  Scores  of  White  and  Hispanic  Students, 
Based  on  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress 


Science  Mathematics 


1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990 


Reading  Writing^ 


1970  1975  1980  1985  1990  1970  1975  1980  1985  1990 


SOURCE;  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  The  Condition  of  Education,  7997(1992) 

NOTE:  "Diffeience  in  scores"  was  calculated  by  subtracting  the  score  of  Hispanic  students  from  the  score  of  white  students.  The 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress  was  conducted  in  the  following  years.  science--1977,  1982,  1986,  and  1990 
(scores  for  the  years  1970  (1969  for  17-year-oldsl  and  1973  were  extrapolated);  mathematics-1978,  1982,  1986,  and  1990 
(scores  for  1973  were  extrapolated);  reading-1971,  1975, 1980,  1984,  1988,  and  1990,  and  writing-1984,  1988,  and  1990. 
Data  for  the  years  between  assessments  (or  extrapolations)  were  interpolated, 
a.  Writing  proficiency  was  assessed  among  fourth,  eighth,  and  eleventh  graders,  regardless  of  their  ages. 
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Figure  4. 

Percentage  of  Students  Achieving  Proficiency  in  Mathematics,  Based  on  the  1990 
National  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  by  Grade  and  Race  or  Ethnicity 
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SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  National  Assessment  Governing  Board,  The  Levels  of 
Mathematics  Achievement.  Initial  Performance  Standards  for  the  1990  NAEP  Mathematics  Assessment,  vo\.  1  (Washington, 
O.C.:  Government  Printing  Office,  September  30, 1991). 
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Figure  5. 

International  Comparisons  of  Performance  by  9-  and  13-Year-Olds  in  Science  and  Mathematics, 

Based  on  the  Second  International  Assessment  of  Educational  Progress,  1991 
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Performance  on  Mathematics  Tests 
(By  average  percentage  of  correct  answers) 
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SOURCE;  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education,  1992  (1992). 
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Figure  6. 

Number  of  Courses  Taken  by  High  School  Graduates,  1969, 1982,  and  1987 
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SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  The  Condition  of  Education,  1992(1992). 

NOTE:  The  number  of  courses  is  measured  in  Carnegie  units,  which  assign  one  credit  for  the  completion  of  a  one-hour,  one-year 
course. 
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Figure  7. 

High  School  Completion  and  Dropout  Rates,  October  1973-October  1990 

Rate  of  High  School  Completion 


1973  1975  1977  1979  1981  1983  1985  1987  1989  1991 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  The  Condition  of  Education,  1992  (1992),  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "School  Enrollment-Social  and  Economic 
Characteristics  of  Students:  October  1 990,"  Current  Population  Report:,  series  P-20,  no.  460  (April  1 992) 

NOTES:  High  school  completion  rates  measure  the  proportion  of  people  who  are  19  or  20  years  old  who  have  completed  12  or  more 
years  of  school. 

The  annual  dropout  rate  is  the  proportion  of  students  who  drop  out  of  school  in  a  single  year.  Three-year  averages  are  used 
for  reporting  annual  dropout  rates  to  remove  wide  yearly  fluctuations  in  race-specific  data  based  on  small  samples  For 
example,  the  three-year  percentage  for  1989  is  the  average  of  percentages  for  1 988, 1989,  and  1990 


People  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race 
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Figure  8. 

Average  Expenditure  per  Pupil  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools, 
School  Years  Ending  1962*1992 


1962  1967  1972  1977  1982  1987  1992 

SOURCE.  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1992  (1992). 

NOTES:  The  number  of  pupils  is  measured  in  terms  of  average  daily  attendance. 


Expenditures  are  adjusted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  consumer  price  index  for  all  urban  consumers.  Data  are  interpolated  for 
the  years  with  missing  values. 
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Figure  9. 

Source  of  Funds  for  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools.  School  Years  Ending  1962-1990 


Amounts 


Percentage  Distribution 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1992  (1992). 

NOTE.  Amounts  are  adjusted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  consumer  price  index  for  all  urban  consumers.  Data  are  interpolated  for  years 
with  missing  values. 
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Figure  10. 

Average  Expenditure  per  Pupil  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  by  State, 
School  Year  1989-1990 

1992  Dollars 
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SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1992  (1992) 

NOTE.  The  number  of  pupils  is  measured  in  terms  of  average  daily  attendance  Expenditures  per  pupil  are  adjusted  for  differences 
among  the  states  in  the  cost  of  living,  see  Center  for  the  Study  of  Educational  Finance,  "Geographical  Cost  of  Living 
Differences"  (Illinois  State  University,  Normal,  III.,  April  1991).  Expenditures  are  adjusted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  consumer 
price  index  for  all  urban  consumers 
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Figure  11. 

Inequality  in  Expenditures  per  Pupil  for  Public  Education  Within  States,  School  Year  1986-1987 

Measure  of  Inequality 
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SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  James  H.  Wyckoff,  *'The  Intrastate  Equality  of  Public  Primary  and  Secondary 
Education  Resources  in  the  U.S ,  1980*1987/'  Economics  of  Education  Review,  vol.  11  (1992),  pp.  19-30 

NOTE:  Inequality  is  measured  by  the  Theil  coefficient  using  current  instructional  expenditures  per  pupil.  This  measure  assesses  the 
difference  in  expenditures  per  pupil  among  school  districts  within  each  state.  Hawaii  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are  not 
included  because  both  have  only  a  single  school  district. 
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Figure  12. 

International  Comparisons  of  Public  Expenditures  per  Pupil  for  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Education,  School  Year  1938-1989 

West  Germany 
Japan 

France 

United  Kingdom 

Canada 

United  States 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  dcta  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education.  1992  (1992). 

NOTE:  Indexes  of  purchasing  power  parity  were  used  to  convert  other  currencies  to  U.S  dollars 
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Figure  13. 

Average  Salaries  of  All  and  Beginning  Teachers  in  Public  Schools  and 
Average  Salary  of  All  Workers,  School  Years  Ending  1962-1991 


SOURCE.  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  Digest  of  Education  Statistics,  1992  (1992),  and  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  "Survey  and  Analysis  of  Salary 
Trends  1990"  (Washington,  D  C.-, September  1991). 

NOTES.  Expenditures  are  adjusted  to  1992  dollars  using  the  consumer  price  index  for  all  urban  consumers. 

Data  are  interpol.ited  for  the  years  with  missing  values  Data  on  salaries  for  beginning  teachers  are  available  only  for  1972 
and  later 

Average  salary,  which  is  based  on  data  from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  equals  the  average  annual  earnings  of  all  ful' 
time  employees  working  tor  wages  or  a  salary  in  all  industries 
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Figure  14. 

Pupil-tO’Teacher  Ratio  in  Public  Elementary  and  Secondary  Schools,  Fall  1970-Fall  1991 


SOURCE  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  Digest  of 
Education  Statistics,  1992  (1992). 


Figure  15. 

Teachers  and  Admir.istrative  and  Support  Staff  in  Public  Schools, 
School  Years  Ending  1960,1970, 1981,  and  1990 


I960  1970  1981  1990 

SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education 
Statistics,  The  Condition  of  Education,  1992(1992). 

NOTE  Administrative  and  support  Staff  include  principals,  assistant  principals,  district  administrators,  librarians,  guidance  counselors, 
janitorial  and  clerical  workers,  and  others. 
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Figure  16. 

Enrollment  in  Grades  K-8  and  9-1 2  of  Public  and  Private  Elementary  and 
Secondary  Schools,  Fall  1970-Fall  200? 


1970  1974  1978  1982  1986  1990  1994  1^98  2002 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education,  1992  (1992). 

NOTE:  All  enrollments  are  estimated  for  1990  and  projected  for  later  years. 
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Figure  17. 

Trends  in  the  Composition  of  the  U.S.  Population  Ages  6  to  17, 
by  Race  or  Ethnicity,  1980, 1990,  and  2000 


White  Black  Hispanic  Other 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "U.S.  Population  Estimates,  by  Age, 
Sex,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin:  1980  to  1991,"  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-25,  no.  1095  (February  1993),  and 
"Population  Projections  of  the  United  States,  by  Age,  Sex,  Race,  and  Hispanic  Origin:  1992  to  2050,"  Current  Population 
Reports,  series  P-25,  no.  1092  (October  1992). 

NOTES:  Data  for  2000  are  projections. 

People  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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Figure  18. 

Percentage  of  Children  Who  Live  Below  the  Poverty  Level,  by  Race  or  Ethnicity.  1970-1990 


1970  1972  1974  1976  1978  1980  1982  1984  1986  1988  1990 

SOURCE;  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  1992  (1992). 

NOTES;  These  data  cover  only  related  children  under  18  years  of  age  in  families.  Data  for  children  of  Hispanic  origin,  who  may  be  of 
any  race,  are  available  only  for  1 973  and  later. 
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Figure  19. 

Percentage  of  Black  and  Hispanic  Students  Attending  Predominantly  Minority  Schools, 
Selected  School  Years  Ending  1969-1990 
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SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  M  A.  Boozer,  A  B  Krueger,  and  S.  Wolkon,  "Race  and  School  Quality  Since 
Brown  V.  Board  of  Education,"  Brookings  Papers  on  Economic  Activity-Microeconomics  0992),  pp  269-338 

NOTES:  Predominantly  minority  means  that  more  than  half  of  the  students  in  the  school  are  nonwhite  or  Hispanic. 

Data  for  Alaska,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Maine,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  are  not  included. 
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Figure  20. 

Enrollment  of  Disabled  Students  in  Federally  Supported  Programs  as  a  Percentage  of 
Enrollment  in  Public  Schools,  Grades  K-12,  by  Type  of  Disability,  1977-1989 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education,  1991.  vol.  I.EIementaiy  and  Secondary  Education  (1991). 


Figure  21. 

Percentage  of  Children  Under  Age  18  Living  with  Two  Parents,  by  Race  or  Ethnicity,  1960-1990 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "Marital  Status  and  Living  Arrangements,"  Current 
Population  Reports,  senes  P-20,  no.  410  (March  1985)  and  no.  450  (March  1990). 


NOTES:  From  1960  to  1970,  black  children  include  all  nonwhite  children. 

Data  for  children  of  Hispanic  origin,  who  may  be  of  any  race,  are  available  only  for  1970  and  later. 
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Figure  22. 

Preschool  Enrollment  of  3-  and  4-Year-Olds,  by  Race  or  Ethnicity  and  Family  Income 

Enrollment  Trends.  October  1974-October  1989 


Percentage  Enrolled  by  Family  Income,  Octobe'  1990 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education,  1992  (1992),  and  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "School  Enrollment-Social  and  Economic  Characteristics  of 
Students;  October  1990,"  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-20,  no.  460  (April  1 992). 

NOTE  Three-year  averages  are  used  to  remove  wide  yearly  fluctuations  in  race-specific  data  based  on  small  samples.  For  example, 
the  percentage  shown  for  1989  is  the  average  of  the  percentages  for  1988, 1989,  and  1990.  People  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be 
of  any  race 
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Figure  23. 

Percentage  of  Children  Enrolled  in  Grades  1-8  and  9-12  Whose 
Family  Head  Had  Completed  High  School.  October  1974-October  1990 


Grades  9-12 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  calculations  based  on  data  from  Bureau  of  the  Census,  "School  Enrollment-Social  and 
Economic  Characteristics  of  Students,"  Current  Population  Reports,  series  P-20  (October  1974-October  1 990). 

NOTES:  From  1974  through  1986,  the  data  cover  people  aged  3  to  34  enrolled  in  grades  1  through  12.  From  1987  through  1990,  the 
data  cover  children  aged  3  to  17. 

People  of  Hispanic  origin  may  be  of  any  race. 
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Figure  24. 

Percentage  of  High  School  Seniors  Who  Have  Ever  Used  Alcohol  or  Illegal  Drugs,  1975-1991 


1975  1977  1979  1981  19€-  1985  1987  1989  1991 


SOURCE:  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  front  Department  of  Education,  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  The 
Condition  of  Education,  1992  (1992). 

NOTE.  The  category  “All  Illegal  Drugs"  includes  marijuana,  hallucinogens,  cocaine,  heroin  and  other  opiates,  stimulants,  sedatives, 
barbiturates,  methaqualone  (excluded  since  1990),  or  tranquilizers  not  prescribed  by  a  doctor  Data  for  1982  through  1991 
attempt  to  exclude  the  inappropriate  reporting  of  nonprescription  stimulants 


Figure  25. 

Percentage  of  the  Public  Awarding  Grades  of  A  or  B  to  Schools  That  Their  Children  Attend. 
Schools  in  Their  Community,  and  Schools  in  the  Nation,  1981-1992 


SOURCE  Congressional  Budget  Office  using  data  from  annual  Gallup/Phi  Delta  Kappa  polls. 
NOTE.  Data  on  own  child's  school  are  available  only  for  1985  and  later 


Chapter  Three 

Shaping  the  Federal  Role  in  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education 


The  103rd  Congress  faces  two  fundamen¬ 
tal  issues  regarding  the  federal  role  as 
it  considers  reauthorizing  elementary 
and  secondary  education  programs.  The  first 
is  the  relative  priority  to  be  given  to  matters 
of  equity  for  particular  groups  of  stude  s, 
compared  with  broader  concerns  about  tlit  ex¬ 
cellence  of  the  education  provided  to  all  stu¬ 
dents.  The  second  issue  is  how  active  a  role 
the  federal  government  should  play  in  the 
governance  of  the  U.S,  education  system, 
which  is  largely  funded  by  state  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments. 

Research  does  not  provide  sure  guidance  on 
these  questions,  which  must  be  resolved  on  the 
basis  of  philosophical  and  political  consider¬ 
ations.  The  views  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  these  two  issues  will  help  to  determine  and 
shape  the  options  it  adopts.  These  options 
could  range  from  enhancing  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  role  in  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  shifting  its  focus  to  educational 
excellence  to  reducing  the  presence  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  in  education  but  continuing 
its  concentration  on  equity. 

Although  the  national  economy  is  recover¬ 
ing  from  the  recession  of  1990-1991,  the  103rd 
Congress  faces  a  difficult  budgetary  situation 
as  it  considers  reauthorization.  Many  people 
believe  that  it  is  essential  to  reduce  the  federal 
budget  deficit  to  enhance  future  economic 
growth.  To  do  that,  tax  increases,  spending 
cuts,  or  a  combination  of  the  two  would  have  to 
be  enacted.  Other  spending  priorities,  includ¬ 
ing  the  expansion  of  access  to  health  insur¬ 


ance,  are  also  being  advocated.  The  Congress, 
therefore,  will  face  strong  and  competing  de¬ 
mands  for  whatever  funds  are  available. 

States  are  also  confronting  difficult  bud¬ 
getary  problems.  Although  they  are  starting 
to  report  increased  revenue  as  the  economic 
recovery  takes  hold  and  spreads,  many  of 
them  still  expect  to  face  deficits  and  will  have 
to  consider  tax  increases  or  spending  cuts.  As 
a  result,  state  and  local  officials  are  likely  to 
be  watchful  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
funding  associated  with  federal  programs  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  demands  those  programs  make  on 
their  own  limited  resources. 


The  Federal  Priority: 
Equity  or  Excellence? 

The  first  basic  issue  facing  the  Congress  in  re¬ 
authorizing  education  programs  concerns  the 
equity-versus-excellence  trade-off  as  the  focus 
of  federal  efforts.  In  question  is  the  extent  to 
which  the  Congress  wants  to  continue  its  cur¬ 
rent  programmatic  priorities-notably,  meet¬ 
ing  the  special  needs  of  particular  groups  of 
students-or  to  address  the  broader  issues  of 
educational  quality  that  affect  all  students. 

Focusing  on  Equity 

The  federal  role  in  education  since  the  mid- 
1960s  has  largely  entailed  ensuring  equal 
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educational  opportunity  for  students  with  spe¬ 
cial  needs  (see  Chapter  1).  Federal  programs 
now  address  the  needs  of  many  students  who 
are  economically  and  educationally  disadvan¬ 
taged,  who  are  disabled,  who  have  limited  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  English,  or  who  are  Native  Ameri¬ 
cans.  One  argument  made  by  those  who  want 
the  federal  government  to  continue  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  helping  those  students  is  that,  al¬ 
though  funding  for  such  programs  has  in¬ 
creased  over  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  Con¬ 
gress  has  not  provided  the  support  that  advo¬ 
cates  believe  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  students  fully  (see  Table  1  on  page  3). 
For  example,  estimates  are  that  Chapter  1 
funds  serve  only  about  5  million  out  of  an  es¬ 
timated  8  million  or  so  eligible  students.  Oth¬ 
er  advocates  call  on  the  federal  government  to 
expand  its  current  efforts  to  help  students 
with  special  needs  by  offering  additional  aid  to 
other  students- -for  example,  those  in  inner 
cities. 

Those  observers  who  contend  that  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  should  reduce  its  emphasis 
on  ■'  ’.isting  students  with  special  needs  note 
that  sizable  numbers  of  states  now  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  funding  to  local  schools  for  many  of 
the  groups  targeted  by  federal  legislation.  For 
example,  all  states  provide  special  funding  for 
disabled  students,  three-fifths  of  them  support 
compensatory  education  for  the  disadvan¬ 
taged,  and  half  of  them  provide  funds  for  bilin¬ 
gual  education.,  Most  states  also  set  aside  ad¬ 
ditional  funds  for  other  groups  of  students-for 
example,  the  giftea  and  talented.  These  pro¬ 
grams  could  allow  the  federal  gove.Lnment  to 
shift  its  priorities  to  other  issues. 


Focusing  on  Excellence 

During  the  past  decade,  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  has  assumed  a  prominent  role  in  promot¬ 
ing  educational  reform  that  would  benefit  all 
students.  It  has  done  this  largely  by  focusing 
national  attention  on  issues  of  educational 
quality  through  commissions,  reports,  and 
speeches  by  secretaries  of  education  and  other 
government  officials.  Now,  with  the  prospect 
of  making  decisions  on  reauthorization,  the 


federal  government  has  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
pand  its  efforts  to  promote  excellence  in  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  number  of  ways. 

Advocates  of  such  expansion  argue  that  the 
performance  of  the  nation's  students  has  not 
been  improving  fast  enough  to  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenges  of  global  economic  competition.  Many 
of  these  observers  believe  that  the  U.S.  stan¬ 
dard  of  living  is  at  risk  because  the  nation's 
education  system  may  be  producing  a  work 
force  that  will  be  unable  to  match  or  exceed 
the  productivity  of  foreign  competitors.  Some 
also  argue  that  the  federal  government  is  in 
the  best  position  to  establish  and  coordinate 
national  policies  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  especially 
in  the  public  schools  attended  by  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  students. 

Critics  of  proposals  to  expand  federal  in¬ 
volvement  maintain  that  the  performance  of 
U.S.  students  has  had  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  slowdown  in  the  growth  of  productiv¬ 
ity  and  income  in  the  nation's  economy  during 
the  past  two  decades  (a  slowdown  that  other 
nations  have  also  experienced).  These  ana¬ 
lysts  contend  that  the  solutions  to  problems 
with  the  U.S.  economy  lie  primeirily  in  macro- 
economic  policy  and  in  better  decisions  by  the 
leaders  of  U.S.  businesses,  rather  than  in  up¬ 
grading  the  skills  of  graduates  from  the  na¬ 
tion's  schools.  Furthermore,  some  add,  the 
states  have  been  actively  pursuing  educa¬ 
tional  reforms  aimed  at  improving  the  quality 
of  education-including  developing  national 
goals-and  additional  federal  efforts  are  un¬ 
necessary. 


How  Much  Federal 
Control  of  Education 
Should  There  Be? 

The  second  fundamental  issue  that  the  Con¬ 
gress  must  address  in  reauthorizing  education 
programs  is  whether  federal  control  of  educa¬ 
tion  should  decrease,  increase,  or  remain  the 
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same.  The  question  is  a  recurring  one  and 
must  be  faced,  whether  the  Congress  chooses 
to  continue  to  emphasize  matters  of  equity  or 
to  address  concerns  about  educational  excel¬ 
lence  in  its  decisions  on  reauthorization.  Fed¬ 
eral  control  of  education  manifests  itself  in  at 
least  two  distinct  ways-through  leadership 
and  through  program  management.  In  con¬ 
sidering  whether  to  change  the  degree  of  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  the  federal  government,  the 
Congress  must  examine  both  of  these  avenues 
because  each  has  distinct  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages. 

Leadership 

Federal  influence  exerted  through  leadership 
consists  of  providing  a  sense  of  direction  for 
how  the  nation's  schools  should  improve.  For 
example,  using  the  bully  pulpit  focuses  public 
attention  on  matters  of  urgent  concern.  (This 
strategy,  whir’;  is  open  to  the  Congress,  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Education,  and 
other  high-level  government  officials,  was 
used  by  then  Secretary  of  Education  Lamar 
Alexander  to  generate  widespread  support  for 
the  national  education  goals.)  A  second  means 
through  which  federal  influence  could  be 
wielded  is  by  producing  and  disseminating 
knowledge  about  effective  programs  and  prac¬ 
tices  through  research  and  evaluation  activi¬ 
ties.  The  federal  government's  central  arm  of 
education  research  (including  education  stat¬ 
istics)  is  the  Department  of  Education's  Office 
of  Educational  Research  and  Improvement 
(OERI),  which  the  103rd  Congress  will  also 
consider  reauthorizing.  In  addition,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  Human  Services  sponsor 
research  useful  for  the  schools.  A  third  way  to 
provide  leadership  is  by  developing  model  pro¬ 
grams  and  practices  for  use  by  states  and 
school  districts.  An  example  of  this  approach 
is  OERI's  sponsorship  of  so-called  world-class 
standards  in  seven  subject  areas  (as  implicitly 
called  for  in  the  national  education  goals). 

Proponents  who  believe  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  should  assume  a  strong  leadership  role 
make  sev3ral  arguments.  First,  they  hold  that 


the  federal  government's  central  position  in 
the  U.S.  federal  system  gives  it  a  comparative 
advantage  in  providing  a  sense  of  direction 
relative  to  the  states.  There  are  50  state  gov¬ 
ernments  but  only  one  federal  government, 
and  only  it  can  provide  a  common  vision  for 
improvement  and  coordinate  action  among 
the  states.  Second,  because  knowledge  pro¬ 
duced  in  one  state  can  be  used  in  others,  each 
state  will  invest  less  than  might  be  desirable 
in  developing  and  disseminating  information. 
Some  advocates  argue  that  only  the  federal 
government  is  in  a  position  to  sponsor  and  dis¬ 
seminate  research  on  education  that  could 
benefit  students  in  all  states. 

Opponents  of  enh?;;.  .d  federal  leadership 
in  education  argue,  f  rst, '  I  .at  state  leaders  are 
in  the  best  position  tc  kn.  w  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  their  residents.  Direction  provided  by  the 
federal  government  might  only  confuse  and 
undermine  what  they  are  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Second,  some  critics  of  expanded  federal 
leadership  through  research,  evaluation,  and 
development  maintain  that  such  efforts  have 
produced  few  significant  findings  to  date  that 
have  helped  the  schools.  Additional  funds 
spent  this  way  might  only  be  wasted. 

Program  Management 

Federal  control  of  education  can  also  be  ex¬ 
erted  through  the  use  of  program  incentives, 
regulations,  requirements,  and  mandates  to 
achieve  federal  objectives.  Federal  programs 
generally  provide  funding  to  state  and  local 
authorities  in  return  for  their  agreeing  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  services  called  for  in  authorizing  leg¬ 
islation.  In  doing  so,  recipients  of  federal 
funds  are  required  to  abide  by  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Education  (or 
other  sources  of  federal  funds),  which  gener¬ 
ally  specify  how  resources  are  to  be  used.  Most 
current  federal  education  programs  are  cate¬ 
gorical  programs-that  is,  they  address  rela¬ 
tively  narrowly  defined  categories  of  students 
or  problems. 

Changing  the  ways  in  which  program  in¬ 
centives  are  structured  and  states  are  held  ac- 
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countable  could  increase  or  decrease  federal 
influence.  For  example,  federal  influence 
might  be  increased  if  recipients  were  required 
to  match  federal  dollars  to  some  degree.  Set¬ 
ting  an  appropriate  matching  requirement  for 
federal  programs  could  result  in  the  states 
snending  more  than  they  currently  do  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  special  federal  concern.  Alternative¬ 
ly,  federal  control  could  be  relaxed  through 
broader  auditing  standards.  Tracking  federal 
money  to  be  sure  that  it  has  been  used  prop¬ 
erly  ensures  that  federal  purposes  are  served. 
Requiring  less  detail  and  documentation 
about  how  funds  are  used  permits  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  recipients  more  discretion  in  running  fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

The  degree  of  specificity  with  which  federal 
purposes  are  defined  can  also  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  federal  control.  Mandating  how  federal 
resources  must  be  used,  for  example,  is  among 
the  most  specific  of  requirements  and  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  the  strongest  forms  of  federal  in¬ 
fluence.  In  contrast,  legislation  that  embodies 
more  general  outcomes,  with  little  or  no  detail 
about  what  recipients  of  federal  funds  should 
or  must  do  to  achieve  those  outcomes,  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  reduced  federal  control.  The  first 
strategy  achieves  federal  purposes  by  holding 
recipients  of  funds  strictly  accountable  for  how 
they  use  their  federally  provided  resources. 
The  second  allows  program  accountability 
through  the  outcomes  that  are  to  be  achieved. 

Those  favoring  greater  federal  control 
through  the  use  of  incentives  (such  as  match¬ 
ing  requirements),  regulations,  and  mandates 
make  two  arguments.  First,  they  contend  that 
current  federal  priorities  have  still  not  been 
fully  accepted  by  the  states  and  localities  that 
receive  federal  funds.  Without  greater  con¬ 
trol,  states  and  localities  may  still,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  use  federal  funds  to  supplant,  not  supple¬ 
ment,  the  resources  that  federally  targeted 
students  should  receive.  Second,  those  advo¬ 
cating  greater  federal  influence  maintain  that 
more  control  could  enhance  the  effectiveness 
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of  federal  programs.  Requiring  recipients  to 
match  federal  funds,  for  example,  could  gen- 
er.  .te  considerably  more  funds  and  services  for 
federally  targeted  groups  than  they  now  re¬ 
ceive.  Additional  use  of  selected  mandates 
could  be  similarly  effective  in  ensuring  that 
stud'ints  receive  the  resources  they  need. 

Those  who  support  less  use  of  incentives 
and  mandates  by  the  federal  government  ar¬ 
gue  that  state  governments  as  well  as  school 
districts  have  changed  over  the  past  25  years. 
Both  are  now  active  supporters  of  education 
reform  and  have  made  vigorous  efforts  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  equity  interests  of  all  students.  Re¬ 
duce  ’  federal  control  would  allow  states  and 
school  districts  to  be  more  innovative  in  the 
use  of  federal  funds,  which  could  be  a  promis¬ 
ing  way  to  promote  both  equity  and  excel¬ 
lence. 

Second,  some  advocates  of  less  federal  con¬ 
trol  contend  that  the  federal  government  is  too 
far  removed  from  the  delivery  of  educational 
services  to  determine  constructively  how  edu¬ 
cational  resources  should  be  used.  They  hold 
that  education  programs  are  often  most  effec¬ 
tive  when  those  running  them  develop  and 
adapt  resources  and  services  to  suit  the  par¬ 
ticular  needs  of  local  students.  But  these  de¬ 
cisions,  they  say,  must  be  made  at  the  state 
and  local-not  the  federah-levels.  The  federal 
government  could  constructively  help  by  set¬ 
ting  the  goals  to  be  achieved,  but  state  and  lo¬ 
cal  officials  should  have  the  discretion  to  allo¬ 
cate  resources  to  reach  those  ends.  Knowledge 
of  how  to  improve  education,  some  add,  is  too 
imprecise  and  uncertain  to  support  prescrip¬ 
tive  measures. 

Among  the  options  to  change  the  role  of  the 
federal  government  in  education,  many  sup¬ 
porters  of  a  less  active  federal  role  (with  the 
possible  exception  of  sponsoring  and  dissemi¬ 
nating  results  from  research,  evaluation,  and 
demonstration  projects)  propose  the  use  of 
block  grants. 


_ Chapter  Four _ 

Options  for  Reducing 
the  Federal  Role 


In  the  1950s  and  1960s,  many  observers 
viewed  the  states  as  ineffectual  and  un¬ 
responsive  to  national  concerns  about 
educational  equity  and  excellence.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  Congress  intervened  and  established 
a  range  of  federal  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  These  programs  op¬ 
erate  with  federal  funds  and  under  federal 
laws  and  regulations,  but  they  are  carried  out 
through  the  efforts  of  state  and  local  officials. 

During  the  past  25  years,  state  govern¬ 
ments  have  modernized  and  become  more  ac¬ 
tive.  Governors'  offices  have  become  stronger, 
and  state  legislatures  are  far  more  representa¬ 
tive  of  state  populations  as  a  whole.  As  dis¬ 
cussed  in  Chapter  1,  states  have  been  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  education  reform..  The  gover¬ 
nors,  together  with  President  Bush,  developed 
national  education  goals,  and  in  the  past  10 
years,  virtually  every  state  and  many  local¬ 
ities  have  initiated  education  reforms  to  im¬ 
prove  student  achievement. 

Because  the  states  have  become  so  active  in 
education,  the  103rd  Congress  may  wish  to 
consider  options  to  reduce  the  role  of  the  fed¬ 
eral  government  through  means  that  would 
vest  the  states  with  full  programmatic  respon¬ 
sibility  for  schooling  through  high  school  and 
for  achieving  the  goals  of  educational  excel¬ 
lence  and  equity.  These  strategies  would  re¬ 
configure  the  current  system  of  shared  federal, 
state,  and  local  governance  of  education,  but 
federal  funding  could  still  be  provided.  The  di¬ 
rect  programmatic  involvement  of  the  federal 
govemmer*  in  education  would  be  reduced. 


however,  save  f^r  supporting  research,  statis¬ 
tics,  and  development  activities  and  enforcing 
civil  rights. 

Analysts  have  developed  a  number  of  pro¬ 
posals  to  reduce  the  current  federal  role  and 
give  the  states  more  responsibility  for  ed.  ca¬ 
tion.  For  example,  one  of  the  broadest  of  such 
strategies  would  hand  over  to  the  states  fed¬ 
eral  programs  for  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  as  well  as  programs  for  training, 
housing,  and  other  types  of  investment.  The 
federal  government  in  turn  would  be  vested 
with  full  responsibility  for  strengthening  so¬ 
cial  insurance  (including  reforming  the  fi¬ 
nancing  of  health  care)  and  increasing  ra¬ 
tional  savings.  1  Because  this  kind  of  option 
often  involves  proi^osals  to  adopt  new  taxes 
(for  example,  a  i.  tional  sales  tax  shared 
among  the  states)  and  because  it  covers  an  ar¬ 
ray  of  federal  programs  in  addition  to  those  re¬ 
lated  to  education,  it  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
this  study. 

Other  options  are  less  radical  in  scope.  The 
two  basic  strategies  discussed  in  this  chapter 
use  a  block  grant,  which  would  broadly  define 
the  purposes  that  federal  funds  would  serve 
but  not  specify  in  any  detail  the  steps  or  proce¬ 
dures  to  be  followed.  In  the  first  strategy,  the 
federal  government  would  create  a  block  grant 
to  serve  students  with  special  needs.  In  the 
second,  it  would  provide  an  expanded  general- 
purpose  block  grant,  along  the  lines  of  the 
Chapter  2  grant,  to  foster  education  reform. 


1.  See  Alice  M.  RivUn,  Reviving  the  American  Dream 
(Washington,  D  C.:  Brookings  Institution,  1992). 
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Funding  for  either  of  these  purposes  could  be 
allocated  on  a  per-pupil  basis  or,  to  help  equal¬ 
ize  spending  for  education  among  the  states, 
on  the  basis  of  fiscal  capacity-the  ability  of 
states  to  raise  revenue.  The  result  of  adopting 
either  option  would  be  to  reduce  significantly 
the  role  of  the  federal  government  in  deter¬ 
mining  how  states  and  localities  achieve  fed¬ 
erally  specified  objectives  in  education,  yet  at 
the  same  time  provide  some  federal  funds  for 
them  to  do  so. 


Create  a  Block  Grant  for 
Students  with  Special 
Needs 

The  Congress  could  consolidate  most  federal 
education  programs,  which  now  generally 
come  with  detailed  directions  and  restrictions 
for  use,  into  one  large  block  grant  whose  pur- 
p  'lSe  is  to  serve  students  with  special  needs: 
disadvantaged  students,  students  with  limited 
proficiency  in  English,  Native  Americans,  and 
disabled  students  (although  most  programs  for 
special  education  funded  by  the  Individuals 
with  Disabilities  Education  Act  will  not  expire 
during  the  103rd  Congress).  Using  the  1993 
funding  levels  of  the  programs,  this  block 
grant  would  total  about  $10  billion. 

Because  the  Congress  could  place  only 
broad  restrictions  on  use  of  the  aid  by  school 
districts  (and  assuming  roughly  the  same  lev¬ 
el  of  federal  funding  as  is  now  provided  in  the 
categorical  programs),  the  primary  advantage 
of  the  block  grant  would  be  that  state  and  local 
authorities  would  have  greater  discretion  in 
determining  the  best  use  of  the  federal  funds. 
Many  people  argue  that  state  and  local  offi¬ 
cials,  who  are  closer  to  the  educational  prob¬ 
lems  that  need  to  be  addressed  and  have  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  spe.’ial  needs  of  the 
students  to  be  served,  are  in  a  better  position 
tc  determine  which  services  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  The  implications  of  that  argument  for 
spending  are  that  the  same  level  of  funding 
would  probably  be  more  effective  or  that  fund¬ 


ing  could  be  cut  somewhat  without  sacrificing 
educational  outcomes. 

A  disadvantage  of  the  block  grant  approach, 
compared  with  numerous  categorical  grants, 
is  that  current  federal  priorities  for  serving 
students  with  special  needs  would  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  maintained.  As  a  result,  support  for 
federal  funding  for  education  could  erode 
among  some  groups.  The  added  flexibility  of 
block  grants  could  also  mean  that  federal 
funds  might  be  spent  in  ways  that  benefited 
students  who  are  not  seen  as  having  special 
needs. 


Expand  the  Block  Grant 
for  Educational 
Improvement 

The  second  option  calls  for  the  Congress  to  fold 
all  current  programs  for  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  education-except  those  for  special,  vo¬ 
cational,  and  adult  education-into  a  block 
grant  for  education  reform.  The  purpose  of  the 
grant,  which  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the 
current  Chapter  2  program,  would  be  to  sup¬ 
port  state  efforts  to  improve  education.  If 
funding  were  set  at  the  level  of  current  federal 
spending  for  these  purposes,  the  grant  would 
total  about  $9.5  billion. 

Because  governors  have  been  leaders  in 
education  reform,  funding  for  the  block  pant 
could  be  given  to  state  governments.  They,  in 
turn,  could  choose  to  allocate  the  funds  to 
school  districts  or  schools  on  a  formula  basis  or 
through  competition.  The  states  would  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  specifying  the  range  of  educa¬ 
tional  improvements  they  would  support  with 
the  block  pant  funds  and  for  identifying  how 
they  would  hold  recipients  accountable. 

One  crr.uiiion  that  the  Congress  might  im¬ 
pose  on  states  is  that  they  adopt  ambitious 
goals  whoso  attainment  would  require  signifi¬ 
cant  improvement  in  their  schools.  These 
goals  could  be  either  the  national  education 
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goals  or  other  goals  that  states  find  especially 
relevant  to  their  unique  conditions.  A  state 
could  support  either  initiatives  that  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  benefit  all  students  or  projects  that 
focused  on  specific  types  of  students. 

Combining  most  current  programs  into  a 
large  block  grant  for  educational  improve¬ 
ment  would  simplify  federal  involvement  in 
education  and  largely  focus  it  on  improving 
education  for  all  students.  Supporters  of  this 
kind  of  option  maintain  that  mo  ving  to  a  block 
grant  would  reduce  the  policy  incoherence 
that  the  current  federal  system  often  produces 
and  encourage  state  and  local  authorities  to 
take  comprehensive  steps  to  improve  educa¬ 
tion.  An  additional  benefit  would  be  the  clear 
definition  of  education  as  the  mission  of  states 
and  localities.  Current  federal  programs  prob¬ 
ably  affect  schooling  only  marginally;  never¬ 
theless,  their  existence  has  allowed  state  and 
local  officials  thus  far  to  escape  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  academic  achievement  of  all  of 
their  students. 

Critics  of  a  larger  block  grant  to  states  to 
provide  support  for  education  reform  fear  that, 
over  time,  federal  funds  might  be  substituted 
for  the  funds  that  state  and  local  authorities 
now  provide  for  education.  One  consequence 
of  this  substitution  could  be  to  reduce  total 
spending  on  education..  Another  might  be  to 
involve  the  federal  government  in  providing 
general  aid  for  education-not  just  aid  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  education  or  to  address 
the  special  needs  of  students-a  responsibility 
that  states  and  localities  have  traditionally 
met. 


Allocating  Funds  for 
Block  Grants 

If  the  Congress  chose  to  support  education 
through  a  block  grant,  it  could  use  one  or  both 
of  two  ways  to  distribute  the  funding.  It  could 
allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of 
eligible  students  residing  in  a  state,  or  it  could 


allocate  funds  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  capacity, 
which  would  help  to  equalize  educ-'  m  spend¬ 
ing  among  the  states.  With  the  fuoc  method, 
states  would  receive  funding  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  students  who  met  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  eligibility,  which  would  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  purpose  of  the  block  grant.  For 
example,  a  block  grant  for  students  with  spe¬ 
cial  needs  might  count  as  eligible  those  stu¬ 
dents  who  qualify  for  services  under  current 
programs.  In  contrast,  a  block  grant  for  edu¬ 
cational  improvement  could  include  all  stu¬ 
dents. 

Allocating  funds  from  a  block  grant  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  state's  fiscal  capacity,  the  second 
method,  uses  a  different  mechanism,  although 
it  could  be  used  with  either  of  the  block  grants 
noted  above.  A  state's  fiscal  capacity  depends 
on  the  income  and  wealth  (including  property 
values)  of  its  residents.  This  factor  could  be 
included  in  the  formula  used  to  allocate  funds 
as  a  component  that  would  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  the  allotment  for  each  eligible  student: 
the  lower  the  fiscal  capacity  of  the  state,  the 
greater  the  allotment  for  each  eligible  stu¬ 
dent,  and  vice  versa. 

Each  method  has  pluses  and  minuses..  Al¬ 
locating  funds  for  block  grants  on  the  basis  of 
the  number  of  eligible  students  would  concen¬ 
trate  funding  where  students  reside  and,  as¬ 
suming  that  the  data  were  adequate  to  deter¬ 
mine  that  number,  is  fairly  straightforward  in 
its  mechanics.  But  the  method  is  not  sensitive 
to  variation  among  the  states  in  the  cost  of 
providing  education  or  in  the  costs  of  serving 
different  mixes  of  students  with  special  needs. 
States  that  serve  relatively  more  students  who 
are  disabled,  for  example,  could  face  higher 
costs  than  those  serving  relatively  more  stu¬ 
dents  with  other  types  of  special  needs. 

The  primary  reason  for  using  liscai  capacity 
to  allocate  grant  funds  is  to  equalize  spending 
for  education  among  the  states..  States  differ 
substantially  in  their  fiscal  capacity,  and  sig¬ 
nificant  disparities  exist  among  them  in 
spending  for  education.  (For  example,  in 
school  year  1989-1990,  the  highest-spending 
state  spent  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the 
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lowest-spending  state;  see  Figure  10  on  page 
35.)  Many  people  believe  that  such  disparities 
prevent  states  from  providing  all  students 
with  an  equal  opportunity  for  education. 

Attempting  to  compensate  for  the  fiscal  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  state,  however,  may  not  be  the  most 
effective  use  of  federal  funds  for  education. 
Some  of  the  differences  in  spending  for  educa¬ 
tion  among  the  states  may  not  be  the  result  of 
real  discrepancies  in  the  resources  available 
in  the  schools.  Instead,  they  may  be  the  result 


in  part  of  varying  preferences  for  spending  on 
education  and  varying  costs  of  education 
among  the  states.  Moreover,  studies  have 
shown  that  the  performance  of  students  does 
not  appear  to  be  strongly  or  systematically  re¬ 
lated  to  current  differences  in  spending  per 
pupil  for  education.2 

2.  See  Eric  A.  Hanuahek,  "The  Impact  of  Differentia!  Ex¬ 
penditures  on  School  Performance,"  Educational  Re¬ 
searcher,  vol.  18  (May  1989),  pp.  45-51, 62. 


Chapter  Five 

Options  for  Refining 
the  Current  Federal  Role 


In  reauthorizing  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  education  programs,  the  103rd  Con¬ 
gress  could  choose  to  maintain  the 
present  federal  role  in  education  but  refine 
the  federal  relationship  to  specific  popula¬ 
tions  and  problems.  Under  this  alternative, 
promoting  educational  equity  would  remain 
the  primary  federal  objective,  and  achieving 
excellence  would  continue  to  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  state  and  local  governments.  The  pri¬ 
mary  federal  concern,  from  this  perspective, 
is  the  performance  gap  between  students  who 
are  the  focus  of  federal  programs  and  others, 
rather  than  the  overall  level  of  proficiency  of 
all  students.  Although  the  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  some  federally  targeted  groups  of 
students  has  increased  relative  to  that  of  oth¬ 
er  students  over  the  past  several  decades,  sub¬ 
stantial  differences  in  achievement  remain. 
At  the  current  rates  of  convergence,  it  could 
take  decades  before  all  students  attain  equal 
levels  of  achievement. 

At  present,  federal  programs  do  not  explic¬ 
itly  aim  to  eliminate  the  gap  in  academic  out¬ 
comes  between  targeted  students  and  others; 
rather,  their  intention  is  generally  described 
as  promoting  equal  educational  opportunities. 
They  do  this  by  providing  compensatory  ser¬ 
vices  that  help  certain  categories  of  students 
benefit  from  regular  education  and  by  ensur¬ 
ing  access  to  regular  education  programs. 
Evidence  exists  that,  at  least  in  the  short  run. 
Chapter  1  and  other  programs  authorized 
through  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Edu¬ 
cation  Act  can  narrow  the  gaps  in  performance 
between  groups  of  students.  These  programs 


also  serve  as  a  prod  and  a  reminder  of  the  need 
to  continue  striving  to  improve  the  academic 
performance  of  targeted  students.  Until  the 
performance  gap  is  eliminated,  many  argue 
that  programs  to  help  special  groups  benefit 
from  regular  education  will  continue  to  be 
needed. 

Various  proposals  have  been  made  for  refin¬ 
ing  the  current  federal  role;  some  involve 
spending  more  money,  some  less.  The  proc¬ 
lamation  of  national  education  goals  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  and  the  governors  suggests  that  one 
option  is  to  align  federal  education  programs 
with  the  goals,  particularly  the  objectives  that 
concern  equitable  educational  outcomes.  A 
second  is  to  fund  existing  programs  fully. 
Eliminating  programs  that  are  not  specifically 
directed  toward  special  groups  is  a  third  op¬ 
tion.  A  fourth  is  to  consider  adding  a  program 
to  address  education  problems  in  urban  areas. 
A  fifth  option  would  be  to  improve  federal  pro¬ 
grams  by  enhancing  administrative  flexibil¬ 
ity.  Finally,  educational  performance  might 
improve  if  federal  programs  placed  more  em¬ 
phasis  on  preschool  education. 


Align  ESEA  with  the 
National  Goals 

One  possible  modification  to  ESEA  would  be 
to  align  its  programs  explicitly  with  the  na¬ 
tional  education  goals.  The  general  signifi¬ 
cance  of  goals  is  that  they  provide  teachers 
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and  administrators  with  a  target  on  which  to 
focus  their  energies  and  with  a  standard  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  they  are  succeeding  in  im¬ 
proving  their  schools.  Many  analysts  believe 
that  schools  must  have  such  goals  if  they  are 
to  improve.  This  option  would  require  that  the 
Congress  adopt  the  national  education  goals 
initiated  by  President  Bush  and  the  governors 
in  1989;  it  would  further  require  that  schools 
receiving  federal  funds  adopt  them  formally. 
As  noted  in  Chapter  1,  the  102nd  Congress 
considered  adopting  the  goals  as  part  of  the 
Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act,  but 
the  legislation  did  not  pass  before  the  Con¬ 
gress  adjourned.! 

Advocates  for  adopting  the  goals  maintain 
that  they  express  legitimate  national  aspira¬ 
tions  for  improving  U.S.  schools.  Linking 
their  adoption  to  programs  of  federal  assis¬ 
tance  to  education  would  encourage  state  and 
local  officials  to  raise  standards  and  improve 
education  across  the  country.  Some  people  al¬ 
so  argue  that  the  goals  piovide  a  basis  to  de¬ 
mand  equal  educational  opportunity  for  all 
students  by  specifying  levels  of  performance 
that  the  schools  should  ensure  are  being  met. 

Critics  contend,  however,  that  the  national 
goals  would  not  be  relevant  to  many  schools  in 
more  than  a  vague  way  because  of  the  wide  di¬ 
versity  across  the  nation  in  the  quality  of 
schools.  Some  schools  would  want  to  be  more 
ambitious  in  their  aims;  others  would  have  ac¬ 
complished  a  great  deal  if  they  were  able  to  set 
and  reach  less  ambitious  goals.  In  addition, 
say  these  opponents,  requiring  the  adoption  of 
the  national  goals  would  divert  attention  and 
resources  from  the  reform  efforts  under  way  in 
many  states  and  localities.  The  national  goals 
would  impose  uniformity  and  might  inhibit 
state  and  local  initiative  and  creativity. 

An  alternative  strategy  for  coupling  ESEA 
and  the  national  goals  is  to  build  on  the  equity 
objectives  of  the  goals  (see  Box  1  on  page  10), 


l  For  further  information,  see  Congressional  Research 
Service,  National  Education  Goals  and  Ft  deral  Policy  h 
sues  Action  b\  the  102d  Congress.  92-884  EPW  i  Novem¬ 
ber  30. 1992' 


These  objectives  specifically  call  for  minority 
students,  many  of  whom  are  disadvantaged,  to 
improve  their  educational  attainments  rela¬ 
tive  to  other  students.  For  example,  an  objec¬ 
tive  specified  in  goal  2  calls  for  minority  and 
nonminority  students  to  have  the  same  high 
school  graduation  rate  by  the  year  2000.  A 
similar  objective  under  goal  3  stipulates  that 
by  that  time  the  patterns  of  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  among  minority  students  will  more 
closely  resemble  those  of  the  student  popula¬ 
tion  as  a  whole. 

Links  between  federal  programs  for  elemen¬ 
tary  and  secondary  education  and  the  equity 
objectives  of  the  national  goals  could  be  forged 
in  several  ways.  One  would  be  to  require 
school  districts  that  seek  funding  under  ESEA 
to  detail  in  their  applications  how  their  fed¬ 
erally  funded  projects  would  help  achieve  the 
equity  objectives  of  the  national  goals  by  the 
year  2000.  A  stronger  connection  could  be 
made  by  requiring  applicants  to  assess  their 
projects  in  terms  of  performance  outcomes 
specified  in  the  objectives.  Applicants  for  fed¬ 
eral  funds  could  also  be  required  to  stipulate 
the  gains  in  achievement  that  they  expect 
from  their  students  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
equity  objectives  aod  attain  the  goals. 

Analysts  point  to  both  potential  gains  and 
losses  in  this  way  of  aligning  the  programs  in 
ESEA  with  the  equity  objectives  of  the  na¬ 
tional  goals.  An  advantage  is  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  recipients  of  federal  funds  to  think  care¬ 
fully  about  the  purposes  of  their  projects  and 
how  to  assess  their  outcomes,  and  about  how 
their  projects  relate  to  the  national  goals.  A 
disadvantage  is  that  it  would  add  to  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  applying  for  federal  funding  for 
these  projects  and  could  increase  the  costs  of 
assessing  their  outcomes. 


Fully  Fund  Current 
Programs 

Some  analysts  note  that  virtually  no  federal 
elementary  and  secondary  education  program 
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is  fully  funded--that  is,  not  one  has  adequate 
resources  to  serve  all  of  the  population  it  was 
meant  to  serve  or  to  serve  all  of  it  effectively. 
For  example,  ESEA's  Chapter  1  services  go  to 
approximately  5  million  students,  which  some 
analysts  estimate  is  about  60  percent  of  those 
who  are  eligible.  If  this  estimate  is  correct, 
fully  funding  Chapter  1  would  cost  about  $4 
billion  more  than  the  $6  billion  that  is  now 
spent  on  the  program.  Other  programs  are 
said  to  be  in  similar  circumstances. 

Proponents  and  opponents  of  this  approach 
differ  in  their  view  of  its  value.  Advocates  for 
full  funding  of  these  programs  say  that  it 
could  enhance  their  effectiveness.  Having  the 
programs  serve  more  eligible  students  could 
increase  the  likelihood  of  improving  the  aca¬ 
demic  outcomes  of  targeted  students.  But  crit¬ 
ics  argue  that  full  funding  might  not  be  a  cost- 
effective  way  of  spending  money,  especially  if 
those  students  who  are  most  in  need  of  ser¬ 
vices  already  get  them.  In  that  case,  the  addi¬ 
tional  cost  of  increasing  the  level  of  services 
might  produce  much  less  than  proportional 
gains  in  student  achievement. 


Eliminate  Programs  That 
Are  Not  Directed  Toward 
Specific  Populations 

Another  way  to  refine  the  federal  role  in  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  restrict  it  to  supporting  students 
with  special  needs  Although  most  federrl  aid 
is  directed  toward  such  students,  several  of  the 
programs  slated  for  reauthorization  have  oth¬ 
er  purposes-for  example,  the  Chapter  2 
(school  improvement)  program,  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  mathematics  and  science  program,  and 
the  drug-free  education  programs.  Eliminat¬ 
ing  these  sources  of  federal  aid  could  save  an 
estimated  $1.5  billion  in  1994,  which  could  be 
used  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit  or  support 
other  federal  activities.  This  benefit  would 
have  to  be  weighed,  however,  against  the  po¬ 
tential  results  of  reducing  support  for  other 
concerns  cited  in  the  national  education 


goals-namely,  improving  the  quality  of  edu¬ 
cation  for  all  students,  making  U.S.  students 
first  in  the  world  in  mathematics  and  science, 
and  ensuring  that  all  schools  will  be  free  of 
drugs. 


Create  a  Program  to 
Improve  Education  in 
Urban  Areas 

The  quality  of  education  in  urban  areas,  which 
has  been  a  long-standing  concern  of  many  peo¬ 
ple,  has  received  renewed  attention  in  the 
wake  of  the  riots  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  spring 
of  1992.  About  35  percent  of  the  41  million 
students  who  attended  public  schools  in  school 
year  1990-1991  lived  in  a  central  city,  and  a 
disproportionate  share  of  them  are  disadvan¬ 
taged  or  minority  students.  For  example,  mi¬ 
norities  constitute  about  25  percent  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  in  schools  in  the  suburbs  but  about 
60  percent  of  the  enrollment  in  schools  in  cen¬ 
tral  cities.  Although  federal  programs  are  al¬ 
ready  directed  toward  many  of  these  students, 
some  analysts  believe  that  because  these  tar¬ 
geted  populations  are  so  concentrated,  a  spe¬ 
cial  federal  program  for  ,>rban  education  is 
necessary.'^ 

They  note,  for  example,  that  such  a  program 
could  be  tailored  to  meet  the  unique  needs  of 
schools  and  students  in  those  areas.  Because 
much  of  the  enrollment  of  many  urban  schools 
is  made  up  of  targeted  students,  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  could  encourage  schoolwide  projects  that 
might  be  more  effective  than  smaller  projects 
funded  by  narrowly  focused  categorical  grants 
in  improving  the  quality  of  students'  educa¬ 
tion.  But  other  observers  are  skeptical  about 
whether  such  a  program  would  be  effective 
and  cite  the  further  objection  that  such  propos¬ 
als  ignore  other  areas  that  face  significant 
educational  problems.  School  systems  in 

2.  For  a  review  of  several  possible  programs,  see  Congres¬ 
sional  Research  Service,  Urban  Education  Proposals  for 
Reform.  92-653  EPW  (August  12, 1992). 
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many  rural  communities,  for  example,  also  re¬ 
portedly  have  a  difficult  time  providing  an 
adequate  education  for  their  students  because 
of  problems  in  generating  sufficient  funding. 


Enhance  Administrative 
Flexibility 

Some  analysts  have  suggested  that  current 
federal  elementary  and  secondary  education 
programs  could  be  more  effective  in  improving 
schooling  if  more  flexibility  were  built  into 
them.  Most  federal  programs  are  narrowly  fo¬ 
cused  and  generally  include  various  require¬ 
ments  that  federal  funds  supplement  rather 
than  replace  state  and  local  funds  for  educa¬ 
tion.  Critics  complain,  however,  that  such  re¬ 
quirements  stifle  creative  uses  of  the  funds 
that  could  be  more  effective  than  the  required 
actions  in  accomplishing  the  objectives  of  the 
programs.  More  administrative  flexibility 
would  permit  experimentation  to  improve 
education  for  targeted  groups-for  example, 
through  schoolwide  improvement  projects.  Al¬ 
though  other  students  might  also  benefit, 
proper  monitoring-possibly  including  assess¬ 
ments  based  on  outcomes-might  ensure  that 
the  intended  populations  remain  the  primary 
beneficiaries. 

Nevertheless,  the  potential  for  misuse  of 
federal  funds  that  might  result  from  more 
flexibility  remains  a  concern.  The  nation’s 
early  experience  with  the  Chapter  1  program 
(then  Title  I),  when  federal  funds  were  used 
improperly,  is  sometimes  cited  as  evidence 
that  current  regulations  are  necessary  to  en¬ 
sure  that  the  targeted  populations  are  prop¬ 
erly  served.  3 


3.  The  Neighborhood  Schools  Improvement  Act,  which  was 
considered  but  not  enacted  by  the  102nd  Congress,  in¬ 
cluded  a  demonstration  program  to  test  the  possible  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  allowing  greater  flexibility  to  promote  school 
improvements.  For  additional  information,  see  Congres¬ 
sional  Research  Service,  Conditional  Deregulation  of 
Federal  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Programs: 
The  America  2000  Proposal,  91-531  EPW  (July  9, 1991), 


Focus  on  Preschool 
Education  and  the  Early 
Grades 

A  final  option  calls  for  the  federal  government 
to  favor  projects  that  focus  on  children  in  pre¬ 
school  programs  and  in  the  earliest  elemen¬ 
tary  years-kindergarten  through  third  grade. 
Some  researchers  believe  that  disadvantaged 
children  are  most  effectively  helped  when 
their  needs  are  addressed  at  the  earliest  age 
possible.  The  major  drawback  of  such  pro¬ 
grams  appears  to  be  that  possible  benefits  for 
children  from  early  intervention  dissipate  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  they  enter  elementary  school. 
?omc  advocates  believe  that  additional  ser¬ 
vices  axe  needed  for  these  students  to  main¬ 
tain  the  benefits  of  preschool  after  they  enter 
the  elementary  grades. 

The  Congress  could  establish  this  emphasis 
on  early  education  in  several  ways.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  it  could  direct  school  districts  to  give  a 
higher  priority  to  Chapter  1  projects  serving 
younger  children  or  provide  differential  fund¬ 
ing  for  such  projects.  In  addition,  the  Con¬ 
gress  could  appropriate  more  funds  for  Head 
Start  so  that  all  eligible  three-  to  five-year- 
olds  could  participate.  (Head  Start  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Hu¬ 
man  Services  and  provides  comprehensive 
health,  social,  and  educational  services  to  poor 
children  and  their  families.)  In  1990,  the  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  funding  increases  for  Head 
Start  that  were  intended  to  cover  all  eligible 
three-  and  four-year-olds  and  an  estimated  30 
percent  of  eligible  five-year-olds  by  1994.  Un¬ 
der  this  legislation,  budget  authority  for  Head 
Start  is  $5.9  billion  for  1993  and  $7.7  billion 
for  1994.  Head  Start's  appropriation  for  1993, 
however,  is  about  $3  billion.  Adjusted  only  for 
inflation,  its  projected  appropriation  for  1994 
would  be  similar. 


_ Chapter  Six _ 

Options  for  Enhancing 
the  Federal  Role  in 
Restructuring  Education 


A  popular  theme  in  policy  discussions 
about  education  today  is  that  the 
United  States  remains  "a  nation  at 
risk”  of  failure  and  decline  in  the  global  econ¬ 
omy  because  of  poor  academic  performance  by 
U.S.  students.  People  who  hold  this  view  as¬ 
sert  that  the  nation  cannot  be  revitalized 
without  improving  its  schools  and  that  the  on¬ 
ly  way  to  do  this  is  to  radically  restructure  the 
education  system.  They  want  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  to  use  its  leverage  to  bring  about 
revolutionary  change-to  shift  the  federal  role 
from  one  of  providing  supplementary  services 
to  certain  categories  of  students  to  one  of  sup¬ 
porting  fundamental  reform  that  would  bene¬ 
fit  all  students. 

The  aim  of  such  restructuring  is  to  create  an 
achievement-oriented  system  of  education 
that  expects  a  high  level  of  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  from  all  students.  The  general  process 
involves  setting  challenging  goals  for  what  all 
children  should  achieve,  establishing  curricu¬ 
lum  frameworks  that  embody  standards  for 
what  schools  should  teach,  and  developing  a 
system  of  assessment  to  monitor  student  per¬ 
formance. 

Restructuring  can  be  pursued  in  two  ways. 
The  first  strategy  features  school-based  re¬ 
form,  a  "bottom-up”  approach  that  rests  on  the 
premise  that  real  reform  can  only  be  accom¬ 
plished  school  by  school.  Public  policies  to  en¬ 
courage  school-based  reform  emphasize  flexi¬ 
bility  and  use  incentives  to  elicit  improve¬ 
ments  from  principals,  teachers,  and  students 
at  the  level  of  the  individual  school.  The  sec¬ 
ond  method  of  restructuring  is  systemic  re¬ 


form,  a  "top-down"  approach  ba.ed  on  the  no¬ 
tion  that  the  existing  education  system  is  too 
loosely  coupled.  It  calls  for  more  state  and  na¬ 
tional  efforts  to  coordinate  and  align  the  major 
units  of  the  system.  These  include  curriculum 
frameworks  (also  known  as  content  standards, 
which  specify  what  knowledge  and  skills  the 
schools  should  teach  so  that  all  students  attain 
high  levels  of  competency  in  a  subject),  in¬ 
structional  materials,  assessment  systems  to 
measure  students'  performance,  and  strate¬ 
gies  for  the  professional  development  of  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  administrators. 


Crosscutting  Issues  in 
Restructuring  Education 

In  considering  whether  to  promote  educa¬ 
tional  restructuring,  the  103rd  Congress  con¬ 
fronts  several  issues  that  cut  across  both  the 
school-based  and  systemic  reform  strategies.! 
For  example,  should  the  Congress  adopt  the 
national  education  goals?  Should  it  encourage 
the  development  of  national  curriculum 
frameworks?  Should  it  support  a  national  sys¬ 
tem  for  assessing  the  levels  of  achievement  of 
U.S.  students?  In  expressing  their  opinions  on 
these  questions,  those  who  advocate  school- 

1  The  Congreesionally  authorized  National  Council  on 
Education  Standarda  and  Testing  provided  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  analysis  of  these  topics  in  Raising  Standards  for 
American  Education,  which  was  delivered  to  the  Con¬ 
gress  in  January  1992  (see  Chapter  1  for  additional  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  report). 
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based  reform  generally--but  not  exclusively- 
favor  an  option  that  offers  schools  the  greatest 
amount  of  flexibility.  Those  who  favor  sys¬ 
temic  reform  argue  that  the  schools  will  al¬ 
ways  have  sufficient  discretion  to  tailor  broad 
national  or  state  policies  to  local  circum¬ 
stances  and  that  what  schools  need  now  is 
more  detailed  guidance  for  improvement. 
Such  conflicting  voices  form  part  of  the  back¬ 
ground  from  which  the  Congress  must  con¬ 
sider  these  questions. 

Should  the  Congress  Adopt  the 
National  Education  Goals? 

Many  advocates  of  restructuring  argue  that 
schools  must  have  goals  if  they  are  to  improve. 
The  Congress  must  decide,  however,  whether 
restructuring  is  best  promoted  by  using  the 
national  goals  promulgated  by  President  Bush 
and  the  governors  or  by  using  goals  adopted 
by  states  and  localities.2  A  primary  argument 
for  using  the  national  education  goals  is  that 
they  exist  and  have  been  widely  accepted.  In 
preparing  the  goals.  President  Bush  and  the 
governors  sought  a  broad  base  of  support  and 
consulted  leaders  not  only  in  education  but  in 
other  fields  as  well.  Bipartisan  political  sup¬ 
port  was  achieved  through  the  efforts  of  then 
President  George  Bush  (a  Republican)  and 
then  Governor  (now  President)  Bill  Clinton  of 
Arkansas  (a  Democrat). 

Yet  many  argue  against  using  the  national 
education  goals  as  a  basis  to  restructure  edu¬ 
cation  because  they  do  not  reflect  the  diversity 
that  exists  across  the  country.  Many  states 
and  localities  have  already  adopted  other 
goals  and  are  vigorously  engaged  in  restruc¬ 
turing  their  education  systems.  Requiring 
them  to  use  the  national  goals  could  undercut 
their  ongoing  efforts  and  set  back  school  re¬ 
form  in  those  areas. 


2  See  also  Chapter  4,  which  discusses  using  the  national 
goals  with  block  grants,  and  Chapter  5.  which  deals  with 
requiring  schools  that  receive  federal  aid  to  adopt  the 
goals 


Should  the  Congress  Support 
National  Curriculum 
Frameworks? 

Another  basic  issue  before  the  Congress  is 
whether  it  should  support  further  develop¬ 
ment  and  then  dissemination  of  curriculum 
frameworks  that  embody  content  standards 
for  various  subjects.  A  variety  of  professional 
groups,  some  with  financial  support  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  have  developed  or 
are  now  preparing  curriculum  frameworks 
that  embody  such  standards  for  mathematics, 
science,  art,  geography,  history,  civics,  social 
studies,  English,  and  foreign  languages. 
Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  these  frame¬ 
works  say  that  they  would  provide  substance 
to  the  call  by  the  national  goals  for  students  to 
show  competency  in  challenging  subject  mat¬ 
ter  in  various  areas,  A  set  of  frameworks 
would  specify  what  all  students  should  learn 
in  specific  subjects  during  their  years  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  school.  Detractors 
contend  that  they  could  lead  to  a  national  core 
curriculum  that  probably  would  not  reflect  the 
diversity  of  views  and  needs  across  the  coun¬ 
try  with  respect  to  what  children  should  learn 
in  school.  Developing  a  core  curriculum  might 
generate  considerable  conflict  among  educa¬ 
tors,  parents,  and  citizens,  and  some  schools 
might  not  adopt  it. 

Should  the  Congress  Support 
the  Development  of  National 
Assessments  of  Students’ 
Achievement? 

The  issue  of  developing  a  national  system  to 
assess  the  academic  performance  of  students 
figures  prominently  in  policy  debates  about 
education. ■'5  Two  critical  dimensions  of  any 
such  system  of  assessments  are  whether  they 
would  consist  of  mandatory  or  voluntary  tests 
and  whether  there  would  be  a  uniform  na- 


3.  For  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  issues  surrounding  a 
national  assessment  system,  see  Office  of  Technology  As¬ 
sessment.  Testing  in  American  Schools  (March  1992). 
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tional  test  or  state-based  tests.  Mandatory 
uniform  national  tests  might  be  used  more  fre¬ 
quently  for  "high-stakes"  decisions  such  as 
high  school  graduation,  college  admission,  or 
job  hiring.  Voluntary  state  tests,  in  contrast, 
might  be  used  to  track  changes  over  time  in 
academic  performance  in  each  state.. 

The  nature  of  the  tests  used  in  a  national 
system  of  assessment  have  also  been  a  topic  of 
concern.  Many  champions  of  national  testing 
favor  so-called  performance  assessments  over 
multiple-choice  examinations.  In  assessments 
of  performance,  students  must  demonstrate 
competency  through  challenging  tasks-for  ex¬ 
ample,  complex  projects  and  hands-on  dem¬ 
onstrations  (such  as  portfolios  and  experi¬ 
ments).  Multiple-choice  tests,  in  contrast,  are 
paper-and-pencil  tasks  that  require  students 
to  select  the  correct  answer  from  among  the  al¬ 
ternatives  offered  for  the  preformed  questions. 

Advocates  of  performance  assessments  ar¬ 
gue  that  these  examinations  would  foster  the 
development  of  higher-order  thinking  skills 
and  deeper  knowledge  of  subject  matter, 
whereas  multiple-choice  tests  cause  schools  to 
emphasize  basic  skills  and  memorization  of 
facts.  Proponents  believe  that  performance 
assessments  would  be  "tests"  worth  teaching 
to,  in  contrast  to  the  incentives  offered  by 
multiple-choice  exams,  which  are  said  to  nar¬ 
row  the  curriculum.  Defenders  of  multiple- 
choice  examinations  argue  just  as  strongly 
that  such  tests  have  demonstrated  validity 
and  generalizability  and  are  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive  to  administer.  They  note  that  the 
qualities  of  performance  assessments  remain 
to  be  demonstrated  and  that  their  costs-they 
typically  require  substantial  time  and  effort 
from  teachers  for  each  child  examined-would 
be  substantially  more  than  the  costs  for 
multiple-choice  tests,  which  are  often  scored 
by  computer.4 


4  For  additional  information,  aee  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice,  Student  Testing  Current  Extent  and  Expenditures, 
With  Cost  Estimates  for  a  National  Examination  (Janu¬ 
ary  1993) 


Although  the  type  of  examination  and  other 
features  of  a  national  system  of  student  as¬ 
sessments  would  remain  to  be  delineated,  the 
broad  issue  belure  the  Congress  is  whether  to 
support  the  development  of  such  a  system. 5 
Among  the  various  arguments  in  its  favor,  two 
seem  critical.  First,  some  kind  of  system  is 
needed  to  increase  educational  accountability. 
The  results  of  these  tests  could  be  used  to 
track  trends  in  the  outcomes  of  schooling  and 
to  identify  areas  in  which  students  have  prob¬ 
lems  that  need  to  be  resolved.  Second,  such  a 
system  would  provide  an  incentive  for  stu¬ 
dents  to  work  hard  and  master  challenging 
subject  matter.  The  tests  would  register  the 
success-or  failure-of  students  in  mastering 
the  materials  they  should  know. 

Proposals  for  such  a  system  have  been  criti¬ 
cized,  however,  for  several  reasons.  One  major 
fear  is  that  national  tests  would  lead  to  a  na¬ 
tional  curriculum.  The  result  of  this  move 
could  be  that  the  federal  government  would 
usurp  control  of  education  from  states,  dis¬ 
tricts,  and  schools-stifling  their  impulse  to 
reform-and  centralize  education  policy  at  the 
national  level.  A  second  major  concern  is  that 
poor  results  on  the  national  tests  may  reflect 
not  only  how  the  student  is  doing  in  school  but 
broader  social  conditions  that  disproportion¬ 
ately  affect  disadvantaged  people  and  minor¬ 
ities.  The  tests  could  be  used  to  "blame  the 
victims"  of  social  problems,  not  improve  teach¬ 
ing  and  learning. 

These  crosscutting  issues  present  dilemmas 
that  require  considerable  time  and  delibera¬ 
tion  to  resolve.  The  Congress  could,  however, 
choose  to  promote  the  restructuring  of  educa¬ 
tion  without  adopting  the  national  goals, 
without  sponsoring  national  curriculum 
frameworks,  and  without  supporting  a  na- 

.5  The  103rd  Congreae  will  al.ao  be  considering  the  reau- 
thorization  of  the  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  Some  people  have  recommended  that  this  pro¬ 
gram,  which  currently  tracks  national  trends  in  student 
performance,  be  used  to  spur  school  improvements.  One 
option  would  be  to  incorpo.'"jite  national  content  stan¬ 
dards  into  the  assessment.  Another  would  be  to  make 
NAEP  a  student-level  examination  that  could  assess  in¬ 
dividual  performance  and  be  used  for  high-stakes  deci¬ 
sions,  such  as  high  school  graduation. 
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tional  system  to  assess  students.  The  Con¬ 
gress  could  select  other  options  from  among 
the  alternatives  before  it  to  foster  school-based 
or  systemic  reform. 


School-Based  Reform 

Proponents  of  school-based  reform  build  their 
argument  for  educational  restructuring  on 
several  notions.  The  first  is  that,  because  stu¬ 
dents  learn  in  schools,  more  effective  schools 
must  be  created  if  the  performance  of  students 
is  to  be  improved.  Research  has  found  that  ef¬ 
fective  schools  have  strong  instructional  lead¬ 
ership,  clear  goals,  expectations  of  high  levels 
of  achievement  for  all  students,  orderly  envi¬ 
ronments,  and  highly  professional  teachers. 
The  second  notion  is  that  effective  schools  are 
fostered  when  schools  have  the  responsibility 
and  autonomy  to  improve  themselves.  Advo¬ 
cates  argue  that  schools  meet  the  needs  of 
their  students  best  and  raise  their  students' 
academic  performance  most  when  they  are 
able  to  articulate  their  own  goals,  fashion 
their  own  curricula,  and  assess  their  own 
progress. 

Two  basic  approaches  have  been  developed 
to  promote  school-based  reform.  The  first, 
known  as  school-based  management  (SBM), 
calls  for  devolving  control  and  decisionmaking 
from  the  central  offices  of  school  districts  di¬ 
rected  by  local  school  boards  to  the  people  who 
run  individual  schools.  Under  SBM,  schools- 
often  led  by  school  councils  consisting  of  teach¬ 
ers,  the  principal,  parents,  and  citizens-have 
the  authority  to  set  their  own  goals,  adopt  ap¬ 
propriate  curricula,  set  discipline  policies,  al¬ 
locate  budgeted  funds,  and  hire  personnel. 

The  second  approach  is  school  choice,  which 
allows  parents  and  students  to  choose  their 
own  schools.  Choice  can  be  restricted  to 
schools  within  a  district  or  within  a  state  and 
may  or  may  not  include  private  schools.  This 
strategy  of  improving  schools  requires  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  different  types  of  schools..  Con¬ 
sequently,  schools-and  especially  teachers- 


must  be  given  the  autonomy  and  authority  to 
develop  their  own  educational  visions  so  that 
meaningful  choices  are  available. 

Both  types  of  school-based  reform  have 
found  substantial  acceptance  and  support.  Ex¬ 
amples  of  school-based  management  at  the 
elementary  school  level  include  James  Com¬ 
er's  School  Development  Program,  which  fea¬ 
tures  parental  involvement  and  related  non¬ 
education  services;  Henry  Levin's  Accelerated 
Schools,  which  uses  an  approach  associated 
with  gifted  and  talented  children  to  teach  dis¬ 
advantaged  students;  and  Robeit  Slavin's  Suc¬ 
cess  for  All  program,  which  emphasizes  get¬ 
ting  all  beginning  students  of?  to  a  good  start, 
especially  in  reading.  At  the  high  school  level 
are  the  National  Education  Association's  Mas¬ 
tery  Learning  Schools,  the  American  Feder¬ 
ation  of  Teachers'  Charter  Schools,  and  Theo¬ 
dore  Sizer's  Coalition  of  Essential  Schools. 

School-based  reform  projects  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  in  Chicago,  Illinois;  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts;  New  York  City;  Dade  County, 
Florida;  and  Kentucky.  California,  Georgia, 
and  Minnesota  have  initiated  so-called 
charter  school  programs,  which  allow  teachers 
to  develop  their  own  schools  and  receive  public 
funding  if  they  can  attract  students  to  them. 
In  addition,  by  1992,  about  15  states  had  en¬ 
acted  some  kind  of  school  choice  program,  in¬ 
cluding  interdistrict  open  enrollment  (Ar¬ 
kansas,  Colorado,  Idaho,  Iowa,  Massachusetts, 
Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Ohio,  Utah,  and  Wash¬ 
ington),  so-called  second  chance  programs  for 
high  school  dropouts  to  choose  the  school  they 
want  to  attend  (Minnesota),  and  the  option  for 
high  school  students  of  enrolling  in  post¬ 
secondary  institutions  (Colorado,  Florida, 
Minnesota,  and  Ohio). 

The  Congress  could  chose  from  among  a 
number  of  options  to  support  restructuring 
through  school-based  reforms.  Specific  poli¬ 
cies  include  block  grants  to  school  districts 
that  adopt  SBM  using  a  school  improvement 
plan;  vouchers  for  use  at  a  range  of  schools, 
possibly  including  private  schools;  incentive 
programs  to  encourage  school  innovation;  and 
activities  to  promote  professional  develop- 
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merit.  Each  of  these  proposals  has  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

Use  Federal  Funds  Like  Block 
Grants 

A  schoolwide  improvement  plan  is  a  key  com¬ 
ponent  of  this  option,  which  would  encourage 
schools  to  develop  strategies  to  improve  the 
education  they  offer  while  providing  them 
with  the  flexibility  to  achieve  the  goals  they 
set.  Specifically,  schools  with  a  schoolwide  im¬ 
provement  plan  could  use  the  federal  funds 
they  receive  like  a  block  grant-even  though 
some  or  all  of  these  funds  would  be  from  cate¬ 
gorical  grants.  The  federal  government, 
through  the  school  district,  would  place  few  re¬ 
strictions  on  how  the  funds  were  used  under 
this  option,  provided  the  schoolwide  plans  ad¬ 
dressed  the  academic  needs  of  all  students. 
The  plans  could  include  goals  for  gains  in 
achievement  or  the  level  of  student  perfor¬ 
mance,  appropriate  curriculum  and  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies,  and  methods  for  assessing 
students'  progress  and  accomplishments.  The 
required  accountability  could  be  in  terms  of 
outcomes.  Of  course,  a  major  concern  about 
such  a  strategy  is  that  students  targeted  by 
specific  federal  programs  might  not  receive 
the  additional  services  that  schools  now  pro¬ 
vide  because  these  funds  would  be  used  to  im¬ 
prove  the  education  of  all  students. 

Provide  Federal  Aid  in  the  Form 
of  Vouchers 

Using  vouchers  to  provide  federal  aid  gives 
parents  and  children  resources  to  help  pay  for 
the  kind  of  education  they  prefer  and  encour¬ 
ages  competition  among  schools  to  provide  ef¬ 
fective  schooling.  Several  different  types  of 
voucher  programs  could  be  tried.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  funds  that  are  now  available  through  dif¬ 
ferent  federal  elementary  and  secondary  pro¬ 
grams  could  be  shifted  to  pay  for  vouchers, 
which  would  be  distributed  to  parents  and  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  basis  of  appropriate  criteria. 
Thus,  vouchers  funded  by  the  Chapter  1  pro¬ 


gram  could  be  granted  based  on  poverty  status 
and  academic  need,  whereas  vouchers  paid  for 
from  the  bilingual  education  program  could  be 
issued  based  on  the  language  spoken  in  the 
home  and  the  student's  proficiency  in  English. 
An  alternative  approach  would  award  vouch¬ 
ers  to  students  on  the  basis  of  their  family’s 
economic  status  and  allow  the  vouchers  to  be 
used  in  public  or  private  schools.  An  example 
of  this  type  of  approach  is  the  Bush  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  proposed  "GI  Bill  for  Children." 

A  number  of  criticisms  have  been  leveled  at 
voucher  systems.  Opponents  argue  that,  with 
vouchers,  schools  might  discriminate  In  their 
admissions  and  foster  segregation  by  race, 
ethnicity,  religion,  or  socioeconomic  stw  tus. 
Moreover,  extremists  and  hate  groups  could 
open  eligible  schools  and  persuade  parents  to 
enroll  their  children.  Another  possibility  is 
that  the  public  schools  would  continue  to  en¬ 
roll  the  students  who  are  the  hardest  to  edu¬ 
cate  if  the  voucher  was  too  small  to  pay  for 
most  private  schools.  Many  proponents  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  these  concerns  are  valid. 
However,  they  contend  that  existing  choice 
programs  have  addressed  many  of  these  issues 
and  that  a  properly  designed  voucher  system 
could  resol /e  these  and  other  possible  prob¬ 
lems. 


Placing  a  higher  priority  on  rewarding  schools 
for  innovations  that  improve  the  performance 
of  most  students,  including  those  targeted  by 
federal  programs,  could  encourage  creativity 
and  reform.  The  federal  government-or  the 
states,  using  federal  funds-could  set  the  out¬ 
come  to  be  achieved  but  allow  districts  and 
schools  flexibility  in  how  they  attain  it.  Incen¬ 
tives  for  innovation  could  be  provided  either  in 
a  separate  program  or  as  part  of  existing  fed¬ 
eral  programs. 6 


6.  Current  programs  embodying  this  approach  include  the 
Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and 
Teaching  and  the  Secretary's  Fund  for  Innovation  in 
Education. 


Provide  Additional  Incentives 
for  Innovation 
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The  hope  of  possible  additional  funding 
could  encourage  many  schools  to  initiate  a 
range  of  changes,  even  though  not  every 
school  would  be  successful  either  in  its  innova¬ 
tion  or  in  winning  what  undoubtedly  would  be 
limited  grant  funds.  Schools  that  are  already 
effective,  however,  might  be  more  likely  to 
produce  successful  innovations  than  would 
schools  that  are  currently  ineffective.  Because 
funding  would  not  come  until  after  an  innova¬ 
tion  had  been  deemed  promising,  some  dis¬ 
tricts  and  schools  might  have  only  a  limited 
ability  to  develop  new  initiatives. 

Promote  Professional 
Development 

Based  on  the  notion  that  well-trained  teach¬ 
ers,  principals,  and  other  administrators  are 
essential  to  improving  the  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students,  this  option  would  expand 
funding  for  training  and  education  for  practic¬ 
ing  educators.  Training  could  cover  pedagogi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  substantive  issues  and  adminis¬ 
trative  techniques-how  to  teach  as  well  as 
what  to  teach,  and  how  to  run  innovative 
projects,  including  school-based  management 
systems.  Successful  efforts  pioneered  in  other 
schools  and  districts  could  be  featured.  Profes¬ 
sional  development  programs  could  be  made 
available  both  during  the  school  year  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer. 

The  potential  cost  of  such  a  program  re¬ 
quires  a  careful  weighing  of  its  advantages 
and  disadvantages.  For  example,  if  such  a 
program  were  to  cost  $2,000  for  each  educator, 
the  funding  necessary  to  train  10  percent  of 
the  roughly  2.5  million  eligible  teachers,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  other  key  staff  would  amount  to 
about  $500  million.  An  advantage  of  profes¬ 
sional  development  programs  is  that  they  pro¬ 
vide  a  direct  way  to  disseminate  new  ap¬ 
proaches  to  schooling  to  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators.  A  disadvantage  is  that  they  may  not 
result  in  changed  behavior,  especially  if  teach¬ 
ers  and  administrators  return  to  schools  that 
are  still  operated  in  conventional  ways. 


Systemic  Reform 

Another  way  for  the  Congress  to  promote  the 
restructuring  of  education  is  through  systemic 
reform.  This  approach  rests  on  the  idea  that 
the  academic  performance  of  students  is  the 
product  of  an  education  system  of  intercon¬ 
nected  people,  resources,  and  ideas  extending 
from  the  classroom  to  the  federal  government. 
Systemic  reform  calls  for  changing  the  key 
elements  of  the  education  system  all  at  once. 

Proponents  of  this  kind  of  reform  argue  that 
the  past  decade  of  efforts  to  improve  the  na¬ 
tion's  schools  has  had  little  effect  on  the  t”pi- 
cal  classroom  or  on  the  achievement  outcomes 
of  students.  Levels  of  performance  remain  low 
in  comparison  with  those  of  students  in  other 
countries-just  as  they  were  in  the  1960s- 
threatening  this  nation's  international  com¬ 
petitiveness,  its  standard  of  living,  and  its  glo¬ 
bal  role.  In  their  view,  the  basic  problem  with 
efforts  at  reform  to  date  is  that  they  have  been 
fragmented  and  piecemeal,  with  potentially 
contradictory  elements.  The  national  educa¬ 
tion  goals  were  a  critical  first  step  in  restruc¬ 
turing  education,  but  now  the  rest  of  the  edu¬ 
cation  system  needs  to  be  changed  to  conform 
to  those  goals.  Proponents  of  systemic  change 
contend  that  attaining  the  goals  may  be  im¬ 
possible  without  such  coordinated  changes. 
Only  by  methodically  reconstructing  the  na¬ 
tion's  entire  system  of  education,  they  argue, 
can  the  United  States  ensure  that  its  children 
will  be  adequately  educated  for  the  21st 
century. 

Systemic  reform  of  education  starts  with  a 
vision-such  as  that  represented  by  the  na¬ 
tional  education  goals-of  what  an  improved 
education  system  should  do  and  then  proceeds 
along  several  lines.  The  first  step  involves  de¬ 
veloping  curriculum  frameworks  with  specific 
content  standards  for  the  subject  matter  being 
taught.  A  second  would  comprise  developing 
new  tests  to  assess  the  performance  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  forging  performance  standards  to 
evaluate  the  results  of  those  tests.  A  third 
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avenue  could  involve  preparing  standards  for 
assessing  the  quality  of  the  "o  pportunity  to 
learn"  that  a  school  (or  school  district)  pro¬ 
vides  its  s.;udents  to  enable  them  to  master  the 
materials  specified  in  the  content  standards. 
A  coherer^^  plan  for  reform  could  be  con¬ 
structed  by  considering  all  of  these  dimensions 
at  once. 

The  Congress  has  several  policy  options 
availaole  for  supporting  the  restructuring  of 
the  U.S.  education  system  through  system:.; 
reform.  For  example,  it  could  require  the 
states  to  prepare  plans  for  systemic  ’■eform  in 
their  jurisdictions  as  a  condition  for  receiving 
federal  aid.  Furthermore,  by  integrating 
health  and  soci^.!  services  with  educational 
programs,  the  Congress  could  address  the  out- 
of-school  problems  that  many  analysts  say  im¬ 
pede  learning.  The  use  of  "value  added"  as¬ 
sessments  is  a  third  potential  strategy.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Congress  could  consider  setting 
criteria-often  called  school  delivery  (or 
opportunity-to-learn)  standards-for  judging 
the  capacity  of  schools  to  educate  their 
students. 

Require  States  to  Prepare  Plans 
for  Systemic  Reform 

Although  a  number  of  states  are  already  mov¬ 
ing  in  the  direction  of  preparing  plans  for  sys¬ 
temic  reform,  the  federal  government  could 
quicken  the  pace  of  change  by  requiring  states 
to  prepare  those  plans  as  a  condition  for  re¬ 
ceiving  federal  aid  The  lU2nd  Congress  con¬ 
sidered  but  did  not  pass  legislation  (H.R  4323 
and  S.  2)  that  would  have  required  eligible 
states  to  develop  plans  for  systemic  reform. 
The  legislation  did  not,  however,  tie  the  re¬ 
quirement  to  federal  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  which  would  have 
made  such  planning  a  national  priority.. 

Each  state  plan  could  be  required  to  include 
goals  at  least  as  ambitious  as  the  national 
education  goals,  as  well  as  the  following: 


o  A  strategy  to  develop  curriculum  guide¬ 
lines  for  core  subjects  that  the  Congress 
could  specify  or  leave  to  the  states  to  de¬ 
termine; 

0  A  design  for  a  state  .system  of  assess¬ 
ment,  including  ways  to  use  tests  to  hold 
schools  and  districts,  as  well  as  students, 
accountable;  and 

0  Methods  to  foster  professional  develop- 
me’ t,  including  preservice  and  in- 
ser\  retraining. 

The  Congress  could  also  req  .  that  the  state 
plans  spell  out  how  they  would  be  imple¬ 
mented  and  evaluated,  perhaps  by  specifying 
a  budget,  a  time  frame,  and  strategies  for 
evaluation. 

Federal  funding  to  support  state  plans  could 
be  in  the  form  of  either  a  matching  or 
nonmatching  categorical  grant.  There  is  prec¬ 
edent  for  using  a  nonmatching  categorical 
grant  in  the  original  Title  V  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965,  which 
helped  to  develop  the  capacity  of  state  educa¬ 
tion  agencies  to  administer  federal  programs. 
Matching  grants  could,  however,  enhance  fed¬ 
eral  influence  and  generate  additional  fund¬ 
ing  for  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Requiring  states  to  p'  "'■are  plans  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  systemic  reform  could  give  coherence 
and  direction  to  efforts  toward  school  reform. 
A  state's  plan  would  focus  attention  on  the 
education  system  as  a  whole  and  on  how  the 
parts  function  together.  It  could  ensure  that 
reform  efforts  work  harmoniously  and  that 
improving  the  quality  of  education  for  all  stu¬ 
dents  is  a  central  objective.  But  a  state  plan 
for  systemic  reform  that  is  a  requirement  for 
federal  funding  could  become  rigid  and  pre¬ 
scriptive.  By  trying  to  direct  education  in  a 
top-down  fashion,  it  might  stifle  the  initiative 
of  frort-Une  principals  and  ignore  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  teachers.  As  a  result,  it  could  limit  the 
ability  of  those  directly  involved  in  teaching  to 
alter  strategies  in  response  to  changing 
conditions. 
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Integrate  Social  Services  with 
Education 

A  number  of  analysts  believe  that  many  stu¬ 
dents  do  poorly  in  school  because  of  out-of¬ 
school  problems  in  the  areas  of  health,  family 
disputes,  attitudes,  pregnancy  or  child  care, 
income  support,  or  protective  services.  Col¬ 
laborative  efforts  involving  professionals  and 
services  related  to  these  areas  may  be  needed 
to  overcome  these  obstacles  to  children's 
schooling.  One  possibility  would  be  to  provide 
comprehensive  pupil  services  through  the 
schools. 

The  basic  idea  of  such  a  plan  is  that  the 
school  is  a  strategic  place  to  collaborate  in  pro¬ 
viding  the  various  social  services  children 
need  because  it  is  a  focal  point  in  their  lives. 
An  efficient  way  to  take  advantage  of  this 
quality  would  be  to  provide  funding  for  case 
managers  who  would  coordinate  and  integrate 
the  needed  services  on  a  child-by-child  basis. 
One  approach  would  be  to  require  an  Individ¬ 
ualized  Teaching  and  Learning  Program  for 
students  who  are  judged  to  be  at  risk  of  failing 
in  school.  The  program  could  be  modeled  on 
the  federal  requirement  for  disabled  children 
that  an  Individualized  Education  Program  be 
developed  in  consultation  with  the  child's  par¬ 
ents.  This  program  would  start  when  the  child 
goes  to  school  and  continue  until  he  o  *  she 
leaves  school  Counseling  and  therapeutic 
services  might  be  emphasized  at  younger  a^es; 
in  later  years,  the  program  might  provide  ser¬ 
vices  to  help  students  find  employment  and 
ease  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

The  central  place  of  school  in  the  lives  of 
children  offers  several  advantages  in  trying  to 
mitigate  their  nonacademic  problems.  Having 
schools  manage  the  comprehensive  social  3«r- 
vices  needed  by  children  who  are  at  risk  of 
academic  failure  could  ensure  that  all  avail¬ 
able  resources  are  brought  to  bear.  Because 
the  schools  see  these  children  almost  daily, 
they  could  monitor  their  behavior  and  inter¬ 
vene  as  soon  as  problems  develop  (the  ap¬ 
proach  likely  to  be  most  effective  in  promoting 
success  in  school).  But  having  schools  take  on 


the  responsibility  of  overseeing  comprehen¬ 
sive  social  services  could  be  costly  and  admin¬ 
istratively  burdensome,  and  it  could  divert  at¬ 
tention  away  from  improving  education  for  all 
children.  For  example,  if  it  cost  on  average 
about  $10,000  to  coordinate  services  in  each  of 
the  85,000  schools  in  the  United  States,  it 
would  cost  $850  million  to  meet  that  need. 
This  figure  could  well  be  higher  if  additional 
spending  were  needed  for  any  other  social  ser¬ 
vices  provided  through  the  schools. 


Require  Value-Added  Testing 

According  to  the  national  education  goals, 
U.S.  schools  should  ensure  that  students  learn 
to  use  their  minds  well  and  become  first  in  the 
world  in  mathematics  and  science  by  the  year 
2000.  These  goals  set  levels  of  performance 
that  students  are  meant  to  achieve,  Thej  do 
not  specify  what  kind  of  progress-the  value 
added  by  schooling  every  year-the  schools 
must  make.  But  unless  students  make  gains 
in  performance  each  year  commensurate  with 
achieving  the  levels  specified  for  the  year 
2000,  the  goals  vill  not  be  met. 

How  can  educators  and  policymakers  obtain 
the  information  they  need  to  determine 
whether  students  are,  in  fact,  making  satisfac¬ 
tory  progress  each  year?  Levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment  are  a  common  measure  of  students'  at¬ 
tainment,  but  they  do  not  show  improvement 
directly.  Only  a  system  of  assessments  that 
measures  gains  in  performance-value-added 
testing-provides  such  information.  Further¬ 
more,  only  when  information  is  available  on 
how  much  each  student  in  each  classroom  has 
learned  annually  can  teachers  and  schools 
know  whether  or  not  to  take  corrective  action. 

Without  scores  on  gains-how  much  each 
student  has  learned  every  year -failures  can 
be  hidden  and  successes  exaggerated.  Effec¬ 
tive  teachers  in  schools  with  many  disadvan¬ 
taged  studen;  s  may  not  be  recognized  witheut 
yearly  measurement  of  gams  in  1  arning  be¬ 
cause  generally  low  levels  of  atta  nment  are 
not  uncommon  among  such  studei  ts.  Simi- 
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larly,  inadequate  teachers  working  with  chil¬ 
dren  from  families  of  high  socioeconomic  sta¬ 
tus  may  receive  credit  for  their  students'  aca¬ 
demic  performance  that  they  do  not  deserve. 

This  option  calls  for  requiring  the  use  of 
value-added  testing,  aligned  with  the  national 
goals,  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  all 
schools  that  receive  federal  aid.  Schools  could 
also  be  required  to  compare  the  gains  in  per¬ 
formance  of  students  of  federal  interest  with 
those  of  other  students.  Value-added  testing 
is  already  used  in  some  areas,  including  South 
Carolina,  A  variation  of  it  is  currently  re¬ 
quired  by  the  federal  government's  Chapter  1 
program  for  disadvantaged  children.^ 

This  option  has  two  advantages.  First,  it 
would  permit  close  monitoring  of  the  progress 
of  students  toward  the  national  goals.  Policy 
changes  could  be  designed  to  address  specific 
areas-subjects,  classes,  and  students--in 
which  problems  in  achieving  annual  gains  are 
found.  Second,  requiring  the  use  of  value- 
added  testing  to  evaluate  all  schools  that  re¬ 
ceive  federal  funds  would  reinforce  current  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  better  tests,  including  those 
that  assess  performance. 

This  option,  however,  also  has  two  disad¬ 
vantages  b  irst,  it  would  be  expensive  and  ad¬ 
ministratively  burdensome  to  administer  this 
type  of  test  to  every  student  every  year.  Al¬ 
though  a  sample  of  students  could  be  used, 
value-added  testing  generally  requires  testing 
the  su;ae  student  at  least  once  a  j  ear  if  gain 
(or  loss)  scores  are  to  be  used  for  purposes  of 
accountability.  Second,  an  overemphasis  on 
testing  could  distort  what  is  taught  if  teachers 
"teach  to  a  test"  that  does  not  adequately  cov¬ 
er  the  material  that  should  be  learned. 


7  The  Title  I/Chapter  1  Evaluation  and  Reporting  System 
(TIERS)  used  by  the  Department  of  Education  requires 
thrt  states  and  local  districts  report  gains  and  losses  in 
stuaents'  achievement  in  terms  of  normal  curve  equiv¬ 
alents,  a  statistic  developed  specifically  for  Title  I  to  per¬ 
mit  national  aggregation  of  achievement  patterns 


Set  School  Delivery  Standards 

Some  advocates  of  systemic  reform  propose 
that  states  be  required  to  develop  and  adopt 
standards  to  assess  the  capacity  of  their 
schools  to  educate  their  students  in  challeng¬ 
ing  subject  matter.  These  criteria,  which  have 
been  called  school  delivery  standards,  could 
include  the  number  and  quality  of  teachers  in 
schools,  curriculum  coverage,  instructional 
materials,  and  financial  support.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  standards  for  teaching  quality  might  cov¬ 
er  pupil-to-teacher  ratios  or  the  scores  of 
teachers  on  a  preservice  qualification  test. 
Standards  for  curriculum  coverage  could  de¬ 
tail  what  courses  a  school  must  teach  to  en¬ 
sure  that  students  have  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  materials  specified  in  national  con¬ 
tent  standards.  Criteria  for  instructional  ma¬ 
terials  could  address  a  range  of  teaching  tools 
from  books  to  computers.  Standards  for  finan¬ 
cial  support  could  incorporate  criteria  of  ade¬ 
quacy  and  equity  in  school  finance  within  each 
state  or  among  all  the  states, 

An  advantage  of  school  delivery  standards 
is  that  they  would  provide  a  basis  for  holding 
schools  accountable  for  the  resources  they  use 
to  educate  their  students.  In  this  respect,  the 
standards  would  determine  when  schools  had 
provided  a  minimally  adequate  opportunity  to 
learn.  But  critics  point  to  the  lack  of  evidence 
that  the  resources  usually  considered  for  such 
standards  are  consistently  related  to  the  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  of  students.  For  example, 
studies  have  found  that  measures  of  class  size, 
facilities,  and  administrative  resources  are 
not  systematically  related  to  student  perfor¬ 
mance.  Although  student  achievement  is  re¬ 
lated  to  good  teaching,  research  to  date  has 
not  provided  criteria  for  school  districts  to  use 
to  ensure  that  only  good  teachers  are  hired. 


_ Appendix 

Federal  Programs  Whose 
Authorizations  Expire  in  1993 


This  appendix  contains  a  table  of  federal  programs  supporting  elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  whose  authorizations  expire  in  1993.-  The  programs  are  grouped  by  legislative  cate¬ 
gory.  The  table  also  includes  funding  levels  for  1993.  It  was  drawn  from  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  H.R.  5677  Conference  Agreement  on  FY 1993  Appropriations  for  the  Departments 
of  Labor,  Health  and  Human  Services,  Education,  and  Related  Agencies  (October  1992),  and  materi¬ 
als  received  from  the  Department  of  Education:,  a  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  of  February  4, 
1992,  the  Annual  Evaluation  Report,  Fiscal  hear  1991',  and  Justifications  of  Appropriations  Esti¬ 
mates  to  the  Congress,  Fiscal  Year  1993. 
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Table  A-1. 

Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1993  for  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Programs  Whose  Authorizations  Expire  in  1993 

Amount 

(Millions 

Percentage 

Program 

of  dollars) 

Distribution 

Total 

9,514 

100 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 

Title  1 

Chapter  1 

Basic  Grants  and  Concentration  Grants 

6,126 

64 

Capital  Expenses  for  Private  School  Children 

40 

a 

Even  Start 

89 

1 

Secondary  School  Basic  Skills  and  Dropout  Prevention 

b 

b 

State  Agency  Programs 

Migrant  Children 

303 

3 

Handicapped  Children 

126 

1 

Neglected  and  Delinquent  Children 

35 

a 

State  Administration 

61 

1 

State  Program  Improvement  Grants 

26 

a 

Evaluation  and  Technical  Assistance 

15 

a 

Rural  Technical  Assistance  Centers 

5 

a 

Subtotal 

6,826 

72 

Chapter  2 

State  and  Local  Programs 

435 

5 

National  Programs 

National  Diffusion  Network 

15 

a 

Inexpensive  Book  Distribution 

10 

a 

Arts  in  Education 

7 

a 

Law-Related  Education 

6 

a 

Blue-Ribbon  Schools 

1 

a 

Subtotal 

474 

5 

Total 

7,300 

77 

Title  II 

Eisenhower  Mathematics  and  Science  Programs 

State  Grants 

246 

3 

National  Programs 

16 

a 

Regional  Mathematics  and  Science  Consortiums 

14 

a 

Foreign  Languages  Assistance 

11 

a 

Total 

286 

3 

Title  Hi 

Magnet  Schools  Assistance 

108 

1 

Title  IV 

Women's  Educational  Equity 

2 

a 

Javits  Gifted  and  Talented  Students  Education 

10 

a 

Ellender  Fellowships 

4 

a 

Immigrant  Education 

29 

a 

General  Assistance  to  the  Virgin  Islands 

2 

a 

Territorial  Teacher  Training 

2 

a 

Fund  for  Innovation  in  Education 

24 

a 

Civ'c  Education  P  ogram 

4 

a 

Total 

78 

1 

Title  V;  Drug-Free  Schools  and  Communities 

State  and  Local  Progrc  ns 

499 

5 

Training  of  Teachers,  Counselors,  and  School  Personnel 

14 

a 

National  Programs 

62 

1 

Emergency  Grants 

25 

a 

Total 

598 

6 
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Table  A-1. 

Continued 

Amount 

(Millions 

Percentage 

Program 

of  dollars) 

Distribution 

Title  VI 

Dropout  Prevention  Demonstrations 

38 

a 

Title  VII:  Bilingual  Education 

Bilingual  Programs 

150 

2 

Support  Services 

11 

a 

Training  Grants 

36 

a 

Total 

196 

2 

Public  Law  81 -874  Impact  Aid 

Maintenance  and  Operations 

738 

8 

Construction 

12 

a 

Total 

750 

8 

Hawkins-Stafford  Elementary  and  Secondary 

School  Improvement  Amendments  of  1988 

Fund  for  the  Improvement  and  Reform  of  Schools  and  Teaching 

9 

a 

Education  for  Native  Hawaiians 

6 

a 

Indian  Education 

Grants  to  Local  Education  Agencies  and  Indian-Controlled  Schools 

60 

1 

Special  Programs  for  IndiarrStudents 

12 

a 

Special  Programs  for  IndiarrAdults 

5 

a 

Program  Administration 

3 

a 

Total 

96 

1 

Adult  Education  Act 

English  Literacy  Grants 

c 

c 

Commercial  Driver  Literacy 

c 

c 

Total 

n  a 

n.a 

McKinney  Homeless  Assistance  Act 

Adultfirtusation  for  the  Homeless 

10 

a 

Education  for  Homeless  Children  and  Youth 

25 

a 

Total 

34 

a 

Education  and  Training  for  a  Competitive  America  Act  (Title  VI 
of  the  Qmnibus  Trade  and  Competitiveness  Act  of  1 988) 


Echjcatiors*  Partnerships 

4 

a 

Technology  Education 

c 

c 

Total 

4 

a 

Education  for  Economic  Security  Art 

Partnerships  in  Education  for  Mathematics,  Science,  and 

Engineering;  Higher  Education  Partnerships 

b 

b 

Star  Schools 

23 

a 

Total 

23 

a 

Education  Council  Art  of  1991 

National  Writing  Project 

3 

a 

National  Education  Commission  on  Time  and  Learning 

c 

c 

Total 

3 

a 

SOURCE  Congressional  Budget  Office  estimates  based  on  information  from  the  Department  of  Education  and  H  R.  5677  Conference 
Agreement. 

NOTES.  Numbers  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding 
n.a  =  not  applicable. 

a .  Less  than  0  5  percent 

b.  This  program  has  never  received  funds. 

c.  This  program  received  funds  in  fiscal  year  1991  or  fiscal  year  1992,  or  both,  but  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1993. 
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